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CCURACY! A bank may dispense with almost anything else. 
But a bank needs everything that makes for accuracy. The 


Lightning means accuracy at the teller’s window—the bank’s point 
of contact with the public. 


Lightning accuracy saves hours of 
checking for small errors in change— 
errors that are bound to occur during 
long hours of mental arithmetic at 
the teller’s window. 

And Lightning accuracy-insurance 
impresses the customer. That’s why 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 
DIVISION OF SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
4401 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


such banks as The Bank of the United 
States of New York and The Conti- 
nental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago use The 
Lightning. A line from you brings 
full information on the special bank 
model. Just address your request— 
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Why Your Bank Should Make an Analysis 
of Its Savings Ledgers 


By Harvey A. Blodgett 


OU are in the savings business for profit. It 

may be safely assumed that the profit on the 

gross amount of your savings deposits is at 
least 134% a year. Therefore, the more you can 
increase your savings deposits the more profit you 
will make. 


Savings deposits are increased in two ways: (1) 
By getting new depositors; (2) by raising the 
average balances of savings accounts. Obviously 
the first method increases overhead and decreases 
gross profit; because new accounts, however ob- 
tained, and for whatever initial deposit, cost the 
bank approximately $3.50 each. While the average 
balances of present accounts can be increased in a 
sum equal to the total deposits of a group of 
new depositors at a fraction of that cost. To 
illustrate: 


To secure one thousand new accounts with, say, 
average balances of $20, would cost $3500. We 
have recorded, elsewhere, how a certain Chicago 
bank, in one year, raised the average balances on 
8182 accounts from $40.19 to $78.45 at a cost of 
6lc each. Every dollar expended witnessed a de- 
posit increase of $62. The accounts treated gained 
$313,052 in deposits. 

The wholesale introduction of new accounts, most 
of which, in the average bank, are left to their own 
incentives for growth, greatly increases the overhead 
of the savings department. Not only because of 
the cost of getting them, but also the additional 
accounting work incident to handling them. But 
the “trading up” of present accounts, securing much 
less laboriously, and less expensively, the desired 
net deposit increase, adds little, if any, to overhead 
cost. It merely implies dealing in larger figures and 
more frequent transactions with depositors already 
secured. The best way to reduce the ratio of overhead 
to profit is to develop average balances. 


While proof abounds that the best source of new 
profit in the savings department is in “trading up” 
present accounts, this does not imply that efforts 
to secure new depositors should be lessened, as they 
afford material for “‘trading up” to a profitable 
basis. 
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We have found in our work that comparatively 
few bank officers have made an exhaustive analysis 
of their savings departments. Such analysis would 
be intensely interesting to any bank officer, and 
would immediately point the way to greater profit. 

Here are some facts that bank officers should have 
tabulated, to be seen at a glance: 


How has the savings department progressed in, 
say, the last five years? How is it progressing now? 
How many new accounts have been opened each 
year for every new account that survived? How do 
close-outs compare in number each year with new 
accounts opened? How does the number of de- 
posits compare with the number of withdrawals? 
What is the average number of deposits, per ac- 
count, per year? Of withdrawals? What is the 
cost per transaction? What is the average deposit 
per account? How does it compare with the aver- 
age of the nation’s savings accounts, which is $572? 
How has the average increased or decreased yearly 
in the past five years? How many accounts opened 
the current year? How many closed? What is 
present average balance? If your savings accounts 
were classified, would the classification reveal that 
the bank is taking advantage of its opportunities 
to the fullest extent? 


Suggested classification: (1) Consistently grow- 
ing accounts; (2) Intermittently active accounts; 
(3) New accounts, opened since January 1, 1921; 
(4) Dormant accounts; (5) Accounts closed 
since January 1, 1921. 


No doubt, the facts which this analysis would 
reveal would come as a surprise to many bankers. 
It would demonstrate, conclusively, that by devot- 
ing some attention to the development of accounts, 
the profits of the department could be greatly 
enhanced. 

NOTE: For the convenience of bank officers wishing 
to make a thorough analysis of their savings accounts, 
we will furnish, WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS, a ruled 
and printed Analysis Sheet. No obligation, whatever, 
is incurred in requesting one of these forms. When 
filled out it will give the banker an illuminating picture 
of his savings department, and the degree of success 
with which it is operating. Write our nearest office. 
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The universal language understood by 
everyone is the language of pictures. The 
modern method of merchandising — 
whether of a commodity, a service or an 
idea— makes use of the universal pictorial 
language. Pictures stop the eye and start 
the mind. The Canterbury Display of 
Colored Posters for Banks has been 
designed especially to promote thrift and 
to sell to the public the many services 
which banks render. There are fifty-two 
colored posters in the series, arranged 
in five groups, reproduced by different 
artistic processes. The fifty-two 
attractive paintings provide a change of 
theme and text every week of the year, 
assuring constant variety and attention 
value. The heavy gold Whistler frame 
can be placed in the bank show windows, 
interiors, in offices or factories of the 


CANTERBURY COMPANY, Incorporated 


SECTION 


bank’s clients. Persistent appeal through 
picture and argument makes the idea of 
saving attractive and will create new busi- 
ness for your bank. The Canterbury Cam- 
paign not only opens savings accounts, 
but builds them and keeps them active. 


The Canterbury Campaign Was Prepared by 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


who have supplied ideas and illustrations 
for millions of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing space, and for the past eleven years 
have served such national advertisers as 
Willys-Knight, Jordan, Apperson, 
Marmon, Haynes, Overland, Autolite, 
General Tire, Federal Rubber, Blue Bird 
Washing Machines, Goodrich, Sunkist 
Marmalade, Kahn Tailoring and hun- 


COURAGE. 


IFES battles demand 
No brand of 


Posters 


GOLD FRAME: LIGHTS - COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
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dreds of others. The magazines are filled 
with advertisements executed by this 
group of nationally known advertising 
men. 


Special Offer—Send No Money 


In order to obtain the widest possible 
distribution of Canterbury Display, we 
make this special offer at this time! We 
will send, absolutely upon approval, a 
Canterbury Counter Frame and Posters 
with electric reflector complete. The 
counter frame is twenty-three inches 
high, fourteen inches wide. The big dis- 
play frame is forty-five inches hich, 
twenty-seven inches wide. 


Complete Campaigns 


The Canterbury Campaigns include win- 
dow, counter, office and factory displays, 
newspaper campaigns, pay envelopes, 
direct-by-mail matter, envelope stuffers, 
car cards and calendars, covering every 
department and phase of banking. Each 
unit is priced fairly and can be purchased 
without obligating the bank to take the 
entire service. We have no high-pow- 
ered salesmen or unfair contracts. We 
will gladly explain ourentire service upon 
request without obligation on your part. 


Americas Foremost 


Shipped on Approval 


We will forward complete outfit by ex- 
press to your address, upon receipt of 
coupon. Examine the material carefully. 
Banks in all parts of the country find it 
effective advertising. So will you. 


Remember, you can return it 
if you don’t like it. 


Put this frame in your windows and 
watch the crowds as they gather. You 
will discover that you have a magnet in 
your window, for people like human, 
picture-telling messages when they are 
as masterfully executed as are these paint- 
ings. The reflector floods them with light 
at night and on gray days so that the at- 
tractionis ever present. The page is open 
night and day and you can soon figure 
the one hundred per cent circulation you 
are getting with this advertising. 


Sixteen Cents a Day 


The cost is trifling. No higher quality 
of bank advertising has ever been pro- 
duced. This is the original series of 
Canterbury Service Display Posters. A 
change for every week. The Counter 
Frame is specially offered in this adver- 
tisement only at $58.00. Prices on the 
other sizes are proportionately low. We 
will gladly quote you on any part of the 
service— Large Window Displays, Wall 
Displays, Lobby Displays, Factory Dis- 
plays, Mailing Pieces, Calendars, Blot- 
ters, Newspaper Electros—every form 
of legitimate advertising. 


A CAMPAIGN IN FIVE CYCLES BY 
NATIONALLY KNOWN PAINTERS 


Four holiday full-color oil paintings, by N.C. Wyeth, one of 


America’s foremost illustrators and mural painters. 


Twelvefull-color oil paintings. Powerful human interest om, 
by such nationally known artists as Herbert Morton Stoops, Philip 
Lyford, Donald Gardner, Clarence Cole, Clement Donshea. 


Twelve creeds illustrated by full-color oil paintings. Short 

paragraphs of copy emphasized by the paintings by Harold Wet- 

jee ne Clarence Cole, aul Proehl, Earl Freeman and Clement 
mshea. 


Twelve flat-color paintings. Human, dramatic ig | sub- 
jects with short editorials of unusual force. Paintings by Frank 
Godwin and Herbert Morton Stoops. 

Twelve powerful flat-color portraits of famous Americans with 
their quotationson Thrift; brief biographies—educational—patriotic. 
Portraits by Earl Horter, one of America’s best-known painters. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE CANTERBURY COMPANY 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


We are willing to have you ship us on approval, prepaid, without any obligation whatsoever, your complete set of 
display pictures, Counter Size Frame, 23 inches by 14 inches. Returnable express collect at end of 10 days, 


otherwise we will remit $58.00 as payment in full. 


Town 


Date 


Signed 
By. 


Name of Bank 


Name of Officer 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Fill but once. -Get a sew one when filled. 


Name. 


The Daily DimeSaver 


Self-computing 


For the exclusive use of 


CHICAGO 


_ 112 West Adams Street 


Do not remove the dimes. Deposit the 
Daily Dime Saver itself when filled. Patented 
March 26, 1918, October iSth, 1918. 
The Moreland Advertising Company, 
Chicago, 


Patentees 
Reduced Size Folded 
Actual size folded 334x634 inches 
F™ |: 
f 
; 
\ 
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Reduced Size Open 
Actual open size 6 }}x6%% inches. Fits regular commercial envelope. 


The Public Like 
and Use 


The Daily Dime Saver has 
proven and re-proven itself 
the most simple, practical 
and -resultful NEW account- 
getter and OLD account- 
developer yet devised. 


Why not take the lead 


Your community by 
“4°43 y 
The growth of your bank 
om depends upon the num- 


ber of people doing busi- 
ness with you. 


Prices, including your 
advertisement on the 
front cover, as follows: 


1,000. . $50.00 per 1,000 
2,500. . .$48.00 1,000 
5,000. . .$46.00 1.000 
10,000. $45.00 1,000 
25,000. . $44.00 1,000 
50,000. . $43.00 1,000 
100,000... $42.00 1,000 
Terms: Thirty days net F. O. B. 


Chicago. Deliveries at present are 
being made on a thirty-day schedule. 


The Reuben H. Donnelly Corporation 


652 South State Street 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
Business and Residence Telephone Lists 
Trade and Professional Lists 
Individualized Form Letters 
Complete Mailing Service 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“Mighty handy, eh? The Farmer’s National is a good place to bank.” 


dvertising 


TRADE MARK 


Remembrance Advertising strikes deeper 
than other forms of sales effort. 


The specialty it employs is more than an 
advertisement. It is a mark of thoughtful- 
ness—a refreshing bit of appreciation that 
instantly wins good will. It increases busi- 
ness the friendly way — bringing your patrons 
back time after time because they like to deal 
with you. 

There are places in your bank where such 
advertising will increase your patronage. 
There are profitable tasks it will do in build- 
ing and safeguarding your good will. 

We can help you find these places. And 
can suggest and furnish the proper means of 


doing these tasks. For we bring you the 
successful experience of more than twenty- 
five years spent in promoting business friend- 
liness. And a line of specialties ranging from 
such simple home utilities as the Soap Dish 
shown above, to rich Mission Leather articles 
for the most exclusive business offices. 


We have condensed the story of the 
service we render in an interesting booklet, 
‘“‘Remembrance Advertising.” It is sent 


free, without obligation, to any banking - 


executive. 


Write for your copy today. It will suggest 
business possibilities you may now be over- 
looking. 


Calendars—Engraved Holiday Greetings—Mailing Cards 
Mission Leather Specialties—Metal and Celluloid Utilities 


Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park — Saint Paul — Minnesota 


Canadian Plant-~Sault Ste.Marie, Ontario 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


© 1921,B&B 
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Lessons That the Depression Taught 


Dame Experience Has Called the Banker Back to School To 
Learn Some Old Rules Over Again—and Then Some New Ones 


T suddenly occurred to the inter- 
viewer to ask a personal question. 
“How long have you been in banking 

—twenty years?” 

An intentional overestimate —this 
cashier’s clean-cut, alert face indicated 
less experience than that. But young 
people like to have a few years added, 
just as middle-aged folks like to have a 
few years discounted. This might be 
his first business depression. 

He frankly admitted that it was. 
In the period during which he had 
risen to the credit desk of a big city 
bank, the country had known little 
but fat times — an excellent background 
for the lean-year lessons standing out 
nowadays in nearly every document 
and interview. 

“I have been in banking ten years, 
and this is my first depression. 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


goodness of their credit through our 
eagerness to secure part of their loan 
and collection business. We began to 
realize our own share in that when the 
stringency developed in a general way 
throughout the entire country, and in 
practically all lines of industry. 


Bankers in the big money centers are. 


supposed to be cold and unfeeling: 
They have had feeling enough to be 
sensitive to this criticism, however, 
and I believe that oversolicitation has 
been prompted as much by the desire 
to show people outside the money 
centers that they had hearts, as by the 
competitive scramble for business. 
Traveling solicitors have been canvass- 
ing the principal industrial and 


Apart from the temporary set- 
backs during the war, none of 
which lasted very long, my 
whole banking experience has 
been acquired during a period 
of expansion, marked by ag- 
gressive salesmanship on the 
part of bankers, speculation 
and optimism among their 
customers, and boom methods 
generally.” 

Every depression teaches the 
banker certain lessons by drop- 
ping him down to the bottom 
ofthings. This young cashier’s 
lessons have been pretty much 
the same old lessons, learned 
more quickly and thoroughly 
because the present depression 
has broken records for every- 
body now alive—and also 


agricultural centers, making ‘promises 
and commitments that we now realize 
were not justified. It was not their 
fault — we expected them to make good 
individual showings, and accepted their 
estimates instead of setting our own 
limits. We ourselves had developed a 
systematic series of soliciting letters, 
printed matter and advertising, inviting 
business. Undoubtedly, thissolicitation 
has disturbed the balance of mind of 
many a business man and banker, 
giving them false estimates of the 
possibilities in their business, and their 
ability to manage it. 

“The general situation is familiar. 
Our money was out on Joans to bankers 
in the agricultural sections who, in 
turn, had lent to merchants who had 
given credit to farmers. Normally, 
when the farmer’s grain, fruit, 
tobacco, cotton, wool and 
live stock were ready in the 
fall, he sold them, everybody 
paid up and our money came 
home. Instead of selling last 
year, however, the farmer held 
on to his products, expecting 
higher prices, and sought ex- 
tensions from merchant and 
banker. We asked for our 
money. Weasked politely last 
fall, for the old anxiety to keep 
business, and the fear of hurt- 
ing customers’ feglings, were 
still strong. We suggested 
that payment be delayed not 
later than spring. But spring 
came and there was little 
liquidation. Then we began 
toaskmoreinsistently. Today, 
we are asking bluntly. 


because banking was more 
widely “extended.” 

“Lesson No. 1,” he said, 
“revealed a dangerous practice 
that practically all bankers in 
the chief financial centers had 
fallen into—that of too active 
Solicitation. During the past 
ten years we have been fooling 
the business man, and our 
correspondent bankers, and 
fooling ourselves. We have 


given customers an erroneous 
and too optimistic idea of the 


Portrait of Balzac, known as the Daguerreotype 


HE vicissitudes of commerce, which strong 
heads turn to their advantage, become irrep- 
arable catastrophes for weaker spirits. 
Events are never absolute; their consequences 
depend entirely upon the individual. 
misfortune which is a stepping-stone for genius, 
becomes a treasure for a quick-witted man, 
and for the weakling, an abyss.”"—Ba/zac. 


The 


‘Here is a typical case illus- 
trating the lengths to which 
solicitation had gone. In 1917, 
one of our assistant cashiers, 
traveling in search of new 
business, visited the office of 
a Corn Belt cattle company, 
and after investigation of its 
activities, recommended a 
$500,000 line of credit. He 
naturally tried to make as good 
a showing as possible, and his 
estimate was liberal—in more 
than one case such estimates 
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have been set at the upward limit, and 
gone beyondit. The man at the credit 
desk back in the bank felt that the man 
in the field knew more about such a 
customer than himself, because he was 
on the spot—and there was also the 
awful possibility that some other bank 
might land the business. In this case, 
we revised the solicitor’s estimate and 
lent $400,000. Those were the times 
when Europe was buyingprovisions, and 
the borrowing company met its obliga- 
tions promptly. Next year we scaled 
that loan down to $300,000, then 
$250,000. At present, the company 
owes us $125,000. With invested 
capital of a few hundred thousand 
dollars, this concern was doing a 
business of several millions. Now, 
its activities are being brought back 


into balance with its actual capital, a 
readjustment that often brings loss and 
hardship. The banking community is 


largely to blame. Through too eager 
solicitation, and fear that some other 
bank would get the business by grant- 
ing more liberal terms, such borrowers 
have been Spoiled —given a false idea 
of their credit, and too confident an 
idea of possibilities in their particular 
lines of business, and their ability to 
operate safely.” 

“What is the remedy?” asked the 
interviewer. “Must banks reduce or 
abandon loan-soliciting activities?” 

“Not necessarily. There is a margin 
for reduction. There must be more 
conservatism in fixing credit limits, 
and in the estimates and promises of 
solicitors. In this institution we have 
learned our little lesson. We are going 
to run our bank from here. If one of 
our customers comes to us, saying, 
‘Why, the Twenty-third National will 
lend me $150,000! our reply will be, 
‘We advise you to take it —we shall be 
glad to lend you $100,000, but that is 
our limit.’” 


The cashier took up a mimeographed 
paper. 

“Lesson No. 2. Do you know what 
a sheep is worth today—a hog—a 
steer? I didn’t know a year ago. I 
knew that it took from eight to ten 
months tq finance a cotton crop, but 
I didn’t know that it takes at least 
eight months to turn a hide into 
leather. But I know now, because 
this semi-weekly commodity report 
keeps me informed. It is compiled by 


our statistical department, and covers 
the fifteen or twenty basic commodities 
upon which we lend money ‘The 
depression has shown bankers the 


Today, ‘the banker knows the value of sheep 
from day to day, and that it requires eight 
months from hide to leather, an important 

point in passing on a tannery loan 
necessity of keeping in close touch 

with commodity markets. Four years 
ago asheep was worth about ten dollars, 
two years ago about eight, dollars, 
while today it is worth not much more 
than four dollars—and delivered at 
Chicago, mind! Other commodity 
prices show as grievous. shrinkage. 
When prices are high, and rising, the 
credit man has a liberal margin in 
commodity loans, and they require 
only moderate supervision. When 
prices are low, and falling, he must be 
able to reduce commodities to current 
values, checking the statements of 
customers to whom he has lent money, 
and of those who apply for loans. The 
character of the commodity should 
govern the loan—the length of time for 
which it is made, the margin allowed 
for fluctuation of values, the manner 
in which it is supervised.” 

This suggested an amusing com- 
modity story the cashier had never 
heard. An eastern bank had a live 
stock loan in one of the western 
sheep-raising states. When depression 
came, a representative was sent to look 
into matters. The documents 
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enumerated so many lambs, wethers, 
ewes and so forth. After a talk with 
the borrowing rancher, the bank man 
decided to motor out and see the 
collateral. Arriving at the ranch, he 
alighted and unfolded his documents. 

“Now,” he said sententiously, 
“‘where are these ee-wees?” 

““A very good story!” laughed the 
cashier. ‘“‘And probably not over- 
drawn when it comes to the commodity 
knowledge of man’y bankers.” 

Fairness to bankers suggested an- 
other story. During the excitement 
of the first war boom, when wool was 
being burnt up on the battlefields, even 
woolen rags became valuable. Woolen 
rag merchants began coming to a 
New York banker with statements 
that showed greater and greater stocks, 
steadily rising in value. They bor- 
rowed again and again, until one day 
the banker put on his hat and went 
down totheragdistrict. His customers 
showed him lofts full of woolen rags, 
and jubilantly explained that they 
had risen from 50 to 75 per cent since 
they bought them. 

“Well, if that’s the case,” said the 
banker, “just sell some of them and 
get the money you need—you can’t 
get any more from me!” 

“Our study of commodities has not 
only madé us conservative in setting 
credit limits,” continued the cashier, 
“but led us to distinguish between 
essential and nonessential lines of 
commerce. The industries and trades 
that feed and clothe people, house them 
and keep them warm, give them tools 


and employment —those are essential. . 


But those that merely cater to their 
pleasure, luxury and ease are not. 
Closer supervision of commodity 
values makes us more keen in dissect- 
ing statements presented by customers. 
Two years ago I’d have been easy in 
mind if a statement stood the ratio 
test of twice as much quick assets as 
immediate liabilities. Now I go into 
the inventory, find the percentage of 
made-up goods, the market value, 
the market prospects—they may have 
no real market value today, because, 
like farm implements, they cannot 
be sold for months to come. In the 
same way, I scrutinize the percentage 
of raw material being carried by a 
manufacturer, what it cost, its present 
inventory value, and what it will 
ultimately bring when made up and 
sold as finished products. I want to 
know more than ratios with such items 
as accounts receivable, knowing that 
they are always subject to trade con- 
ditions, whereas liabilities become in- 
creasingly quick under adverse busi- 
ness conditions.” 

Another cashier, having been 
through previous depressions and 
panics, including one run, had a 
broader background of experience. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Yet this depression has taught him its 
lesson, too. ‘ 

“The same old lesson of the Personal 
Equation,” he said. ‘“‘My first panic 
experience was in 1893, when I was 
sent as a messenger, a green kid, to sit 
in a Wall Street broker’s office until he 
handed me more collateral for loans 
made by my bank. My next experi- 
ence was in 1907, when our institution 
was the new neighborhood bank of this 
light manufacturing section, and had 
only $3,000,000 deposits. I was pay- 
ing teller then, and in a three-day run 
we handed out half our deposits. The 
second afternoon our worried directors 
thought of a scheme to restore confi- 
dence. They would enter the bank 
next morning carrying bags full of 
money in sight of the people lined up 
before my window. They came in all 
right, but it looked like a funeral pro- 
cession. The bags were dumped in 
my cage. I didn’t know what was up. 
Opened the first bag. It was full of 
greenbacks. But one peep in the 
second, and I shut it quickly, for all the 
others were full of paper! However, 
that run really did us good, for it 
demonstrated our solidity, created 
confidence, advertised us. , 

“This time, I had my belief con- 
firmed that the good men who deal 
with a bank are always good, and the 
bad ones never were much good. 
They say if you shake a basket of 
potatoes, all the big ones will come to 
the top. Panics and depressions act 
the same way upon men, and give the 
banker direct insight into their ability 
to meet their problems and cope with 
difficult situations as they arise — or the 
reverse. 

“Don’t look up now,” he cautioned, 
“but before you go out, I want you to 
take note of those two men sitting over 
there, waiting to see me. They are 
partners in a small mercantile business, 
and a couple of years ago would not 
have been considered very important 
customers by a big city bank. Their 
requirements are very moderate. At 
no time do they need more than 
$15,000 or $20,000 to finance their 
business which is highly seasonal. Yet 
today we consider them much better 
customers than some concerns whose 
credit was good for ten times that 
amount during the boom. They have 
met every difficult situation in their 
business as it has arisen, and shrewdly 
taken care of themselves since the de- 
pression began. Needing help, they 
came to me and frankly explained 
every circumstance of their business. 
They make a practice of coming in 
regularly every week or so, even when 
they do not happen to need more 
money. They are of foreign birth and 
have probably not been in this country 
more than ten years. But they are 
first-rate business men, and are now 


laying sound foundations in times 
that have discouraged and defeated 
men in charge of much greater enter- 
prises. 

“Hundreds of business men who 
have prospered during the boom, and 
seen their enterprises and methods 
succeed uniformly without a _ hitch, 
have come to grief in the difficulties 
of the present situation. They had 
only the illusion of ability. It is 
necessary today to be able to sell 
against the stiffest competition, and 
in the face of demand reduced any- 
where from 50 to 75 per cent. It is 


necessary to meet shrinking market 


Wool and on the in- 
ventory, but are they quick assets? They, and 
all raw materials, are more carefully appraised 
these times and accepted as collateral for 
; what they are really worth 
values in the inventory—to ask wage 
and salary reductions with the least 
friction at a time when deflation has 
not yet touched such vital factors 
in the cost of living as rents and rail- 
road rates— necessary to hold business 
organizations together on part time. 
Many of the men who seemed capable 
executives during the boom are found 
to be without real ability while others 
have shown great resourcefulness and 
courage, and are coming through. 
It is the latter that a bank will find 
most desirable customers. There is a 
saying that the little bank that has 
withstood two or three runs and panics 
has the confidence of its depositors. 
Reverse the saying, and it is just as 
true—it is the customers who come 
through such times as these that have 
the confidence of a bank.” 

“Have you ever read Balzac’s novel, 
‘The Rise and Fall of Cesar Birot- 
teau?’”’ suggested the interviewer. 
“That is a personal equation story 
every bank man might read with profit 
right now—the story of a Parisian 
merchant who had never known 
anything but success, and who went to 


=~ anotheremergency of the same kind, 


smash completely when he had to meet 
a crisis largely of his own making.” 
“T’ll read it,” said the cashier. 
“Another lesson that I learned, one 
peculiar to this depression, is that there 
was never any real shortage of com- 
modities during the war or the 1919-20 
boom. Most of the shortages were 
artificial, caused by hoarding and 
speculation. Men who have no useful ° 
connection with commodities, inter- 
lopers and gamblers, got possession of 
them, raised prices, and interfered with 
legitimate producers and traders. That 
they should never have been allowed 
to do this is plain enough as a lesson, 
and emphasized by rational business 
in the commodities that were con- 
trolled by the government. In 


either the government or the banking 
community, or both together, ought to 
see that the legitimate business men 
are protected against the interloper 


and profiteer. But will they?” 

Some bankers learned their lessons 
on the house tops, in the sight of all 
men, paying dear for their experience 
in money and disappointment. The 
vice-president of one of the great banks 
that were so active in building world- 
wide connections during the boom 
talked frankly on this phase of bank- 
ing expansion: 

“American bankers were honest in 
thinking that they could build in- 
ternational banking connections, an 
American merchant marine and world 
trade in a very short time, even sup- 
planting Great Britain and Germany. 
We now know that such business can- 
not be built suddenly. Other nations 
have taken years to do it—Great 
Britain a century or more. It is a 
Marathon, not a spurt. Our world 
trade Colossus proved to have the heel 
of Achilles and the brow of Goliath, 
which were penetrated unerringly. 
Yet much good has been done—not 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Anticipating the Christmas Business 


How a Los Angeles Bank Campaigns for Savings Every Year 
From December 1 to 26 and Gets Good Results at Low Cost 


-AN average of from thirty to fifty 
new home bank savings accounts 
per day from 
December 1 to 
December 26, in- 
stead of the normal 
daily average of 
from eight to ten 
home bank accounts 
during other months 
of the year, is the re- 
sult of the carefully 
planned Christmas 
savings campaigns 
used each year in Los 
Angeles by the Guar- 
anty Trust & Savings 
Bank. 

Thus Christmas 
time, the usual time 
of spending and ex- 
travagance, is changed 
to a season of savings 
and economies, because 
this bank features the 
idea that there can be 
no better Christmas present than a 
savings account. 

And more than this, it has been 
shown by careful estimates, that by 
reason of the Christmas campaigns for 
savings, the new savings accounts 
opened by this bank between Decem- 
ber 27 and January 15 following, often 
exceed by more than 50 per cent the 
number that are opened between 
December 1, when the campaign 
starts, and December 26 when it 
closes—the accumulative result of 
advertising and of the distribution of 
home savings banks during the period 
of the Christmas campaign. 

The banker who has paid anywhere 
from $3.50 to $4.50 for each new 
savings account, an expense that I 
believe frequently comes because of 
personal soliciting and extra heavy 
advertising, will be interested in the 
knowing that these new accounts have 
been obtained by the bank of which I 
write for as little as 85 cents each, and 
that at no time since the Guaranty 
Trust & Savings started its Christmas 
campaigns has it paid more than $1.75 
for a new account, with one exception, 
that exception being the year when the 
government’s campaigns for Thrift 
Stamps and Liberty bonds were at 
their peak. 

This figure, the amount each ac- 
count costs, is arrived at by charging 
the total amount spent in advertising 
during the pre-Christmas period, then 
crediting it with the total number of 
new home savings bank accounts 


By ROBERT M. McCABE 


Skilled decorators create a ‘‘Christmasy’’ atmosphere 


obtained. That is, if the total adver- 
tising expenditure for this Christmas 
campaign in December was $1,000 
and 500 new accounts directly trace- 
able to it were brought in, each new 
account cost the bank $2. This 
advertising expenditure (the figures 
used here are, of course, fictitious) 
does not take into consideration the 
accumulative good that comes to the 
bank because of its advertising. Every 
cent of it is charged against the new 
account. If the expenditure was dif- 
ferently apportioned it logically would 
materially cut down the cost of the 
individual savings account. 

Getting down to the actual returns 
for a five-year period, 1916 to 1919, in- 
clusive, this bank opened home sav- 
ings bank accounts during its Christmas 
campaigns, December 1 to December 
26, as follows: 


Year Number Cost Each 
1916 1153 $1.65 
1917 568 3.50 
1918 347 1.75 
1919 672 .85 
1920 993 .98 


These figures do not include all the 
term (savings) accounts attracted by 
the Christmas publicity. 

An indication of what the “term 
account” means in this connection 
can be found in the figures for 1916, 
when there were 1,422 term accounts 
opened, more than 1,100 of them being 
the home savings bank account—the 
account that is opened through the use 
of the small savings bank into which 


are deposited small sums at the homes. 
This proportion of home bank accounts 
to the term ac- 
counts rules pretty 
generally through- 
out every Christmas 
campaign. 
It is hardly fair to 
base an estimate of 
the success of these 
campaigns on the re- 
turns and the cost of 
savings accounts dur- 
ing the years 1917 and 
1918, as those two years 
were trying ones for 
the distributor of the 
home safes, because in 
that period the govern- 
ment was insistently 
urging that everyone in- 
vest savings in War 
Savings Stamps, and 
many a small bank ac- 
count instead of fulfilling 
its destiny, went into a 
book of Thrift Stamps. This was 
especially the case in 1917, when, as 
figures show, the cost of the individual 
account in this bank was out of all 
proportion to the cost of other years. 

The small returns as indicated in 
1918 were due to the same reason, to 
this extent at least: When the armistice 
was signed on November 11, the bank’s 
Christmas campaign had been pre- 
pared, with a materially decreased 
appropriation, and at that late day, it 
could not be changed or increased. 

The cost of the individual deposit 
that year was small, as was the number 
of depositors—the logical result of a 
curtailed campaign. The years 1916, 
1919 and 1920 are, then, the only fair 
basis for judgment. 

Totals as given here are only for the 
pre-Christmas business. The after- 
Christmas business in new savings 
accounts and home savings banks, is 
practically as good up to the tenth or 
fifteenth of January, as it is shown by 
the bank’s records that the active 
response to the bank’s advertising and 
distribution of home banks keeps up 
well toward the middle of the following 
month. 

Many of the home banks given out 
for Christmas gifts are brought in to 
make deposits soon after January 1, 
by recipients frequently accompanied 
by relatives or friends who often also 
wish to open a banking account. 

“Our records show that in one after- 
Christmas period we opened almost as 
many new accounts during the fifteen 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


days following Christmas as we did in 
the ten days preceding Christmas,” 
said one of the bank’s officials. ‘‘As 
I recall that year, without consulting 
our records, we added something more 
than 600 home bank savings accounts 
between December 27 and January 12, 
inclusive. These accounts, I am con- 
vinced, were directly due to the fact 
that friend told friend, or relative told 
relative of the idea, and thus were we 
advertised.” 

Now that the results of these 
Christmas campaigns have been shown, 
it is assumed that something about the 
methods used will be of interest. It 
must be pretty generally agreed that 
when results like the foregoing have 
been achieved, the campaign that 
achieved them must have had more 
than usual merit. 

With the opening of the Christmas 
season on December 1, the Guaranty 
Trust & Savings Bank looks just as 
“Christmasy”’ as it is possible to make 
a business institution look. Very 
elaborate decorations are placed by 
a skilled decorator,, who uses every 
available space for the display of holly 
wreaths, smilax, evergreens, Christ- 
mas display cards and other forms of 
adornment in tune with the season. 

Fronting the main entrance to the 
bank is a large Christmas tree, lavishly 
trimmed and effectively hung with 
those forms of decoration appropriate 
tothe season. About the tellers’ cages 
wreaths and streamers of red and green 
are effectively draped, and on every 
side within the vision of the bank’s 
patrons are Christmas display cards 
carrying some slogan that emphasizes 
the central idea of the whole plan: 
“Start A Savings Account This 
Christmas.” 

To focus attention on the central 
idea the home savings banks that 
make starting a savings account such a 
simple task, are displayed so that they 
cannot escape attention. The whole 
motif is tying up the savings idea to 
the Christmas idea. 

With the exception of two of the 
smaller display windows of the bank, 
all of its twelve windows on two of the 
principal streets 


convincing, 
opening a bank account by the home 
bank method is distributed to everyone 


argumentative text for 


entering the bank. In it one reads 
such argument as this: “This gift 
(the home bank) teaches thrift. How 
proud you felt when you first possessed 
a bank account of your own. What 
self-respect. What determination to 
work and save dominated your 
thoughts. That was one of the bright- 
est days of your life—it perhaps 
marked your start on the road to 
independence. Why not let this 
Christmas be your opportunity of 
starting some young person with a 
bank account? It may mean the 
turning point that will lead to success.” 

Then it is explained that the small 
steel home bank is obtained by simply 
depositing in it as little as $1. 

For the home safes distributed at 
Christmas time, holly boxes have been 
provided. When a patron gets a safe 
intending to use it as a gift, the safe is 
wrapped, with its pass book and a 
Christmas greeting card signed by the 
giver, in holly tissue. It is tied with 
tinsel cord, then placed in a holly box 
of the correct size and shape. This 
again is wrapped, as a gift should be 
wrapped, and the present is already 
to be dropped into the stocking. And 
thus, according to the bank officials, 
“Some one is started on the road to 
savings.” 

It is always easy enough to dis- 
tribute advertising literature, but often 
it is difficult to get that literature into 
the hands of real prospects. This 
problem in Los Angeles is partly solved 
by taking advantage of a_ special 
condition in this fashion: 

The Los Angeles banks start credit- 
ing the semi-annual interest on all 
savings accounts about December 20. 
This not only lightens the load that 
comes in January, with its big interest 
payments, but it attracts to the bank 
during the Christmas season the very 
best class of its customers—the 
thrifty ones who have savings accounts 
and appreciate their worth. To each 
of those who comes in to have his 
interest credited in his pass book is 


given literature which advocates his 
starting a savings account in the home 
bank for some friend or relative. And 
a large percentage of the 50,000 sav- 
ings depositors come in at that time. 

Logically, that seed falls on fertile 
ground. It goes to real prospects. 
It grows a crop of small depositors 
whose business some day will amount 
to considerable. Especially is it urged 
that the children be given accounts 
and home banks at Christmas time, 
for many children nowadays receive 
cash for gifts and it is likely that the 
cash will go into a bank if the bank is 
there ready to receive it. 

“We find that a lot of good, direct 
and indirect, comes to us from one of 
these banks in the possession of a 
child,” says F. A. Stearns, publicity 
manager of the bank, “for when 
children come to the bank to deposit 
their savings they usually are accom- 
panied by some older person—a parent 
or a near-relative. The result of this 
visit frequently is the opening of an 
account for the relative. Always a 
visitor to a bank is a prospective 
customer, just as the visitor to a store 
is a prospect for that store.” 

In the earlier Christmas campaigns 
of the Guaranty Trust & Savings, 
practically every form of available 
publicity was used in getting across 
the savings idea: newspapers, direct- 
by-mail, billboards, literature dis- 
tributed to those entering the bank 
and many other forms. Last year 
(1920) the advertising was concen- 
trated on newspapers, interior dis- 
plays, window displays, posters, fold- 
ers and blotters. The direct-by-mail 
method has been discarded since 1918 
because of the high cost. 

All the Christmas advertising must 
carry the Christmas idea throughout, 
with holly borders, with wreaths and 
the like, and the ads prominently dis- 
play the small home bank about which 
the entire Christmas savings campaign 
revolves. 

This small bank also stands out 
prominently in every window display 
and on the billboards, which carry this 
slogan, emphasizing the purpose of the 
home bank: “‘This 
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A PROBLEM 

Given: A bank- 
ing and trust in- 
stitution that has 
decided to use 
advertising to increase its business. 

Find the amount of money this institu- 
tion will be justified in charging to advertis- 
ing expense. 


T is not unjust to say that bankers 

are as fond of _ thought-saving 
formulas as any other men. 

The Credit Department has a defi- 
nite ratio between quick assets and 
current liabilities for use in analyzing 
a statement. The Discount Depart- 
ment has interest tables and formulas 
for short-cuts in calculation. The 
tellers and bookkeepers have cunningly 
devised machinery for making change, 
counting coins and posting accounts. 

Has the Advertising Department 
any similar thought and labor-saving 
machinery, for use in deciding what 
appropriation it will recommend to 
the management? 

Is there a ratio? Is it perhaps justi- 
fiable to ask for one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits? This means that a 
new bank, just starting in business, 
would spend very little and that its 
advertising appropriation would in- 
crease year after year with its additions 
to capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its. It means also that a charge-off of, 
say, $1,000,000 from undivided profits, 
due to a business depression or a serious 
crop failure, would mean a decrease 
of $1,000 in advertising appropriation. 
It means further that, under normal 
and static conditions, the advertising 
appropriations would not change as the 
community’s demand for banking 
service changed; would not be flexible 
in meeting competition and would be 
the same for a bank doing a savings 
business with 50,000 customers as it 
would be for a bank doing a commercial 


The Advertising Appropriation, th 
and the Importance of Individual Analysis in Every Case one. 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Publicity Manager, Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


business purely, with 2,000 customers. 
Obviously, a ratio of capital, surplus and 
undivided profits is not an ideal basis. 

Shall it be one-fifth of 1 per cent of 
total deposits? This ratio may be 
nearer right, but there are objections 
to it, As, for instance: 

When deposits are expanding, due 
to expanding commercial credits, ought 
advertising to expand correspondingly? 
And when commercial credits are con- 
tracting and the bank needs non- 
borrowing accounts to prevent further 
contraction, is it advisable to cut down 
on advertising? Further, what has the 
total volume of deposits to do with the 
amount necessary to spend in obtaining 
trust relations, bond customers, safe 
deposit renters, letter of credit buyers, 
etc.? 

Shall it be seven-hundredths of 1 per 
cent of total resources? This is, per- 
haps, better than either of the other 
bases. But it, also, is open to the 
objections that it may cause contraction 
in advertising just when expansion is 
most necessary, and that it may expand 
advertising beyond the limits of neces- 
sity just at a time when contracted 
advertising would be least harmful to 
the business of the bank. 

To the man or the institution that 
insists on doing everything by means 
of preconceived formulas or hard and 
fast ratios, I suggest a departure from 
that policy, at least in connection with 
advertising. Because advertising is 
essentially a human problem. It is 
simply the operation of people talking 
to people and this operation cannot be, 
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THE BURROUGHS 


We Spend _on Publicity? 


It would seem 
that the bank publicity manager must 
study his bank, study his community, 
study his competitors and study the 
trend of the times. He must be in po- 


sition to tell his executives how much — 
business the bank has achance to get in © 


any given year and what the reasonable 
cost of getting that business should be. 
He will naturally find his recommenda- 
tions more closely audited in years 
when the bank is not making large 
profits and he will also observe in many 
cases that popular demand for bank- 
ing service in general is reflected in the 
total deposits and total resources of 
his own institution. But I doubt if he 
will ever be able to arrive at.a formula 
which will save the thought and effort 
necessary to judge of his appropria- 
tions from the outside rather than the 
inside. 

My thought on the matter is that 
the banker who first makes his appro- 
priation and then makes his advertis- 
ing plans is putting the cart before the 
horse. It has always been our effort 
to decide what we wanted to do in ad- 
vertising, then to ascertain what it 
will cost to do it, then to make a 
sufficient appropriation to cover the 
cost. 

For example: Suppose the bank 
under consideration to be an institu- 
tion that has been in business ten 
years or more, in a city of 500,000 in- 
habitants. Its capital is $2,000,000, 
its surplus $2,000,000, its undivided 
profits $850,000, its deposits $24,000,- 
000, its other liabilities $3,000,000. 
It offers commercial banking service, 
trust service, savings accounts and 
investment securities. It has not re- 
cently moved its quarters, increased 
its facilities or merged with another 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


institution. It has three competitors, 
one larger than itself and two smaller, 
but all nearly equal to it. None of 
these competitors is cutting into its 
field in any special way. Times are 
normal and the city in which our ideal 
bank does business is neither booming 
nor slumping. The bank appoints a 
new advertising manager and he 
decides to go at his job as if he were 
the first advertising manager the bank 
had ever had. 

First of all, I think he should decide 
within himself whether the time is 
opportune for a strong, and perhaps 
expensive, drive at new business. If 
there are no disturbing factors in the 
situation (and, by hypothesis, there 
are none), he will probably come to 
the conclusion that, if his bank goes 
after new business, it can get it. Then 
he will analyze his market. Where 
are the prospects for the services of 
his bank and how can they best be 
reached? 

By this time his problem has become 
a matter of detail —a matter of depart- 
ments, classes and individuals. He 
decides to treat each department 
separately and takes his most adver- 
tisable department first. 

Savings: ‘The Savings Department, 
he concludes, has useful service to offer 
every member of the community. Its 
appeal is stronger to persons of mod- 
erate means than to the very wealthy. 
But there is no one so rich or so poor 
that a savings account might not be a 
useful thing in his or her life. It 
is desirable that the volume of de- 
posits in the Savings Department 
he increased rather than the number 
of relations. But experience has 
shown that a Savings 
Department cannot hope 
for large initial deposits 
and, if it is to progress, 
must work for a wide dis- 
tribution of its service 
throughout the communi- 


for the cards, which are to be changed 
every thirty days. 

He finds fifty available billboard 
locations at strategic points, for which 
he is asked an average of $10 per 
month, including copy. The total of 
this item is $500 per month. 

The space requirements in the news- 
papers lie somewhere between the 
extremes of using a full-page ad every 
day and a quarter column ad once a 
month. After looking over the news- 
papers, he finds that an advertisement 
one-half page in length and two 
columns in width will be of sufficient 
size to attract attention whenever it is 
run. He decides to standardize on 
this, or approximately this size, for 
savings announcements. 

The question then arises how often 
such announcements should appear. 
The town supports three daily news- 
papers. A, an afternoon paper, has 
the largest circulation. B, a morning 
paper, has the second largest circula- 
tion and is the representative, con- 
servative organ of the town. C, is an 
afternoon paper, has a smaller circula- 
tion than either of the others and its 
reputation for enterprise is below that 
of its afternoon competitor, while its 
reputation for conservatism is below 
that of its morning competitor. 

Rates for the standard savings space 
are as follows: 

In the strong afternoon paper, per 
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ty. Consequently, it is 
unlikely that any one sale 
of the Savings Depart- 
ment’s services will pro- 
duce a large profit. 
Hence, advertising of the 
Savings Department must 
be widely diffused through 
the community and must 
reach its readers at a low 
cost per thousand. 

Three mediums at once 
Suggest themselves to the 
advertising manager as 
filling these requirements. 
They are the newspapers, 
the billboards and the 
transportation lines. 

_ He decides to use a card 
in every one of the town’s 
300 street cars. This will 
cost $600 per month for 
thespace and $100 a month 


Three mediums at once suggest themselves 


Thirteen 


In the weak afternoon paper, per 
One insertion of the standard adver- 

tisement in all three papers will cost 
$100. Two insertions in the strong 
papers and one in the weak paper will 
cost $180. How many insertions per 
month shall the advertising manager 
arrange for? 

Investigation of the community 
shows that industrial workers are paid 
once a week, while the salaried people 
of all grades are paid twice a month. 
This means that every Saturday is a 
good day to advertise for savings 
accounts and the fifteenth and thirtieth 
days of every month are good also. 

The advertising manager decides on 
an insertion in each of the three papers 
every Saturday and an insertion in 
each of the strong papers on the 
fifteenth of each month and two in- 
sertions in each of the strong papers 
on the first and second of each month; 
the understanding being that where Sat- 
urdays fall on either the first, second, 
or fifteenth of the month, the extra ad- 
vertisements will be inserted on the 
second, fourteenth, and last days in the 
two strong papers. 

Paper A gets 7 insertions 


per month —....@.... $45 $315 
Paper B gets 7 insertions 

per month—..... eo... 
Paper C gets 4 insertions 

per month—..... @.... 20 80 


Add to this the cost of art work and 
special composition to make the adver- 
tisement attractive, which can be 
figured at $60 per month. The total 
will be $700 per month for savings 
advertisements in news- 
papers. 

The advertising man- 
ager decides that, owing to 
its high cost, no direct mail 
solicitation for new savings 
business will be used; but 
that direct mail will be 
used for a monthly re- 
minder to savings de- 
positors, which willhave 
the effect of increasing 
the per capita balance. 
He selects one-third of 
his 15,000 savings 
customers as worth 
cultivating forincreased 
business and decides to 
mail them monthly a 
house organ, calendar and 
wallcard combined, which, 
with postage, will cost him 
$2,000 a year. He now 
has this savings budget: 


$8,400 
Billboards........ 6,000 
Newspapers. ..... 8,400 
Direct by Mail.... 2,000 
$24,800 
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Commercial: The advertising man- 
ager next turns his attention to the 
Commercial Banking Department. 
Here he has a force of personal solici- 
tors, consisting of a vice-president, 
two assistant cashiers and two special 
representatives, whose efforts his ad- 
vertising must pave the way for in the 
first place and follow up in the second. 
He feels, and rightly so, that his sav- 
ings advertising will keep the name of 
his bank before the commercial pros- 
pects of the city, as well as the savings 
prospects. But he decides that, at 
least twice a month, he will run an 
advertisement of the standard size he 
has decided on, in the conservative 
morning paper, directed to the atten- 
tion of the business community. Art 
and composition for this will cost $10. 
In other words, he will spend, in the 
daily newspaper, $80 a month on the 
commercial prospect. 

He has a list of the business men in 
the town who are not using his bank’s 
services and he decides to publish a 
monthly letter on business conditions, 
which will have a circulation of 2,000. 
He also plans the distribution of a 
practical office utility, in the form of a 
desk calendar, to his 500 best com- 
mercial depositors once a year. The 
monthly letter will cost five cents per 
copy, because he plans to make it a 
good one, illustrated and a real 
service to the recipient. The annual 
desk calendars will cost $1 apiece or 
$500 for this item, so that his Com- 
mercial Department budget reads: 


$ 960 
Direct by Mail........... 1,200 

$2,660 


In addition to these items, 
the bank will, of course, 
conduct strong weekly, or 
at least bi-weekly, personal 
letter follow-ups of the 
prospects whom its solici- 
tors see personally. But 
these letters will be dic- 
tated by the solicitors and 
will be outside the adver- 
tising expense account, 
although the advertising 
manager will give 
his best service in 
connection with 
them. 

Trust Advertis- 
ing: Advertising a 
Trust Department 
is the problem, first, 
of finding the men 
and women with estates that will re- 
quire corporate executors and trustees; 
second, educating these people to the 
use of a corporate fiduciary; and third, 
selling them the services of one par- 
ticular institution. 

On newspaper space the advertising 
manager decides to divide equally 


between the conservative morning paper 
and the strong afternoon paper, using 
one Trust Department advertisement 
per month in each. He does this on 
the theory that the morning paper has 
a higher percentage of worth-while 
readers for trust advertisements, while 
the afternoon paper is worth its addi- 
tional cost, despite its slightly lower 
class circulation, by reason of the fact 
that it is read at home, around the 
fireside, when trust arguments are 
likely to bear most fruit. This gives a 
monthly expense for trust newspaper 
advertising of $80 for space and $10 
for art and composition. 

These trust advertisements will en- 
deavor to procure inquiries for a series 
of trust booklets, which the advertising 
manager plans to write in collaboration 
with the company’s counsel. These 
booklets will be used in three ways. 
First, they will be available for those 
who inquire for them as the result of 
newspaper advertising. Second, they 
will be in the bank for use by its 
customers, and also by the officers who 
are soliciting trust business. Third, 
they will be mailed with facsimile type- 
written letters to a selected list of trust 
prospects. This list will contain about 
10,000 names selected as follows: 

(a) Customers of the institu- 

tion who should use the 


Trust Department...... 2,000 
(b) Wealthy women and pro- 
fessional men.......... 1,000 


(c) Presidents and treasurers 
of corporations rated 
$20,000 and over....... 4,000 


Form letters demand 


personal attention—and may require a lot of it 


THE BURROUGHS 


(d) Personal and real estate 
taxpayers, assessed $10,- 
000 and over......... .3,000 
On the average the Trust Depart- 
ment will distribute, as above, 12,000 
booklets per month, at a cost, per 
booklet, including letters, mailing, 
handling and postage, of approxi- 
mately eight cents, so that $960 will 
be spent on this item. The Trust 
Department’s budget, therefore, will 
read: 
Newspapers............. $ 1,080 
Direct by Mail.......... 11,520 


$12,600 

Investments: Only one department 
is left, the Bond Department. - And 
here the advertising manager finds that 
he must re-subdivide into general and 
special advertising. Only general ad- 
vertisements of the Bond Depart- 
ment’s services and general booklets on 
the subject of investments will be 
charged to bond advertising. Special 
newspaper announcements of indi- 
vidual issues and circulars descriptive 
of them will be charged to the selling 
expense of the particular issue to which 
they refer. The insertion of these 
newspaper advertisements and _ the 
printing of these circulars will go 
through the advertising manager’s 
hands and will be accounted as part of 
the work he does to earn his salary, but 
will not be budgeted in advance as a 
part of his advertising appropriation. 

The Bond Department will put its 
advertisements on the financial page, 
and will not have to use as large a size 
as is requisite in what newspaper men 
call “run of paper.” The standard 
size of its general service announce- 
ments will be two columns wide by 
one-fourth of a column long and they 
will be confined to the conserva- 
tive morning paper, in which 
they will appear four times a 
month, at a cost of $70 for 
space and $5 each, or $20, for 
~ “dress-up.” 

The direct-by- 
mail advertise- 
ments of the Bond 
Department, ex- 
cluding special 
circulars of special 
issues, will consist 
of general lists of 
investments, pub- 
lished semi-annual- 
ly, and special 
letters to investor 
clients and pros- 
pects sent out every 
month, except 
August, September, 
April and May. 

Eight of these pieces of bond mailing 
matter will go out during the year. 
They will consist of two general lists 
and six inexpensive booklets on invest- 
ment topics with facsimile letters signed 


(Continued on page 42) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Fancy and Fact About omen’s Banking 


A Bit of History, of Humor and Tragedy, and of Methods — 
for Success in the Department for Women 


That Account 


S it possible to open a checking 

account in this bank and feel sure 
that my husband will not find it out?” 

“Will you please give me some cards 
to take home for my wife’s signature? 
I want to deposit $500 to her credit.” 

“This check from my father is to 
buy my wedding trousseau, and I am 
so happy.” 

“T want to deposit this draft from 
the insurance company. I’m thankful 
to have it, but it means that I have 
lost my husband, and I have six 
children. Thismoney won't gofar, 
and I’m wondering what I shall do.” 

Such questions as these, full of 
the contrasts in human lives, are 
asked every day at my desk, where ™ 
I have charge of a department of 
several thousand women deposi- 
tors. One woman holding a deposit 
slip and check asks, “Which one of 
these do I use to draw out some 
money?” The one next in line is 
making her systematic and orderly 
deposit— her income from a successful 
business of her own. 

These contrasts represent the vary- 
ing conditions of the thousands of 
depositors who constitute a Women’s 
Department. Age in a man is usually 
indicative of business experience and 
judgment, while age in a woman has 
nothing to do with it. A widow of 
fifty years, left with $100,000, may be 
absolutely incapable of even writing a 
check. On the other hand, the girl of 
twenty-five, accustomed to her per- 
sonal allowance, familiar with the use 
of a budget, or earning her living, is as 
businesslike as any man. 

It is interesting to look back fifty 
years and study the road that has been 
traveled by women. In fact compari- 
son of the past and present is essential 
if we are to succeed in our efforts to 
get that better understanding that will 
enable us to help women with their 
problems. 

In those ‘‘good old days,’’ the hus- 
band was the “provider,” literally. 
He bought everything that the house- 
hold used—food, clothing, furniture, 
fuel, etc.—and wife went to work to 
the best of her ability with the pro- 
visions that husband ordered. She 
had nothing to say in the purchase of 
them except in those few cases in which 
the fortunate woman was permitted 
the privilege of a charge account in 
stores designated by her husband— 
usually the stores that carried the 
highest priced goods. The family had 
no opportunity to shop around and 
compare prices. 


By MRS. RALPH BEEBE 


Manager, Women’s Department, Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Then women began to earn a little 
money of their own—first, by the rais- 
ing of chickens. But they hid their 
profits in the old teapot and—perish 
the thought —in their stockings, which 
practice ushered the “‘stocking-room,”’ 
the forerunner of the modern women’s 


Mrs. Ralph Beebe 


department, into even the most digni- 
fied banks. 

Gradually the men relinquished the 
buying of household necessities for 
divers economic reasons—cities grew 
rapidly, distances between home and 
business increased and manufacturing 
in the home virtually ceased, so that 
women were obliged to buy what they 
had been accustomed to make them- 
selves. 

Thus began the economic freedom of 
women. And the war gave it tremen- 
dous impetus because it thrust upon 


women financial responsibilities for 


which few were prepared. Before 
leaving for service, many men made 
frantic effort to teach their wives what 
they should have known long before 
about economic or business problems. 
One women confided that she signed 
all the checks in her new check book 
immediately after her husband opened 
a checking account in the bank for her. 
Then she showed the checks to her 
husband, off for the war, remarking at 
the time: “‘See, how simple it is! When 
I buy anything, I’ll only need to tear 
out one and the clerk can fill it in.” 
Since the war, the pendulum has 
swung farther and farther from its 
position of fifty years ago and now 85 
per cent of household commodities are 
purchased by women. And yet,in 
my work in the bank, I have 


learned that in many homes women, 
even today, know nothing about the 
family income, nor do they have any 
part in the financial planning. They 
open accounts with great secrecy and 
wish me to assure them again and again 
that their husbands will not know of 
the deposit and cannot draw on the 
account. They open accounts in 
maiden names or fictitious names and 
confide to me their various ways of 
getting the money. 

A young woman whose husband is a 
well-known man of large income, told 
me that her only unhappiness was her 
husband’s failure to give her a monthly 
allowance. He was, she said, most 
generous and cared nothing about the 
bills she incurred, but he insisted on 
paying them himself. As a girl she 
had earned her own living and knew 
the value of money. Saving 
and investing were a genuine 
pleasure to her. She could 
charge a dress costing $150 and 
the bill would be paid gladly. 
She wanted that $150 because 
she would have enjoyed shop- 
ping to find a dress for $75 
in order to save the other 
$75 for a fund which would have been 
hers for investments. I advised her 
to assemble her bills for a year and 
show her husband the lump sum that 
had been spent for her clothes and the 
house in that time, and then endeavor 
to persuade him to give her that 
amount in monthly payments. At the 
end of the year she would have an 
agreeable surprise for him. 

Women learn through banking that 
no home can be managed successfully 
without a budget —a budget worked 
out and followed by both parties. A 
well-planned income with its sinking 
fund, its surplus or reserve account, 
provides the only way in which money 
can be saved for investments. An 
architect would not think of building 
a house without a plan. I am reminded 
of a bride who was making a blouse by 
a paper pattern. When I asked her 
whether it would open in the front or 
back she said, “I don’t know until I 
see which way it fits the best.” This 
is impractical, admittedly, but no 
more so than the “management” of 
their important affairs as many women 
conceive it. 

Banking is teaching women to be 
more practical. Drafting budgets and 
helping to plan the income is an 
important part of the work of the 
women’s departments of banks. In 
the past year more than 3,000 budget 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Eighteen Days to Go, and an Opening 


If You Would Capitalize on a New Location, Your Campaign 


Should be Brief but Planned Months Ahead, Says This Bank 


i YOU contemplate a campaign of 
publicity to sell a new building and 
new location to the neighborhood and 
the city, make it brief — but plan it well 
in advance. Ask the bank that tried 
it—the Bankers Trust Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

When the uncertainty as to the time 
required to complete the new home was 
ended and the date of opening finally 
established at May 21, the bank had 
only eighteen days to go. It “went,” 
and went according to schedule that 
had been in the making since the 
preceding January. The results were 
1,200 new accounts on the first day and 
500 more during “opening week”’ and 
20,000 visitors. 

The campaign followed seven prin- 
cipal avenues of attack: stockholders 
and directors; depositors; customers 
of one or more departments who might 
patronize other departments; the genera] 
mailing list of prospects; employees; 
neighbors in the new location; and the 
daily newspapers, to reach the general 
public. 

It was decided that personal letters 
from stockholders and directors to 
their friends should prove effective. 
Lists were therefore obtained and the 
stockholder’s own business stationery 
used for the letters. The number of 
names on these lists varied from 12 to 
1,000. One director spent several 
. evenings going through the telephone 
directory checking 
the names of per- 
sons he knew. The 
letters bore the 
personal signature 
of the respective 
stockholders. Let- 
ters of the different 
stockholders varied 
in their wording 
with the exception 
of a few of the 
smaller lists. Ten 
days in advance of 
the ‘‘Opening”’ 
these letters were 
mailed and were 
followed, five days 
later, by formal 
announcements. 

Several thousand 
bound books, each 
containing five in- 
troduction cards, 
were prepared for 
the use of deposi- 
tors. The books and cards were num- 
bered and recorded to indicate the 
depositors to whom they were sent. 


By EUGENE W. SHORT 


Assistant Treasurer, Bankers Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


These were mailed to a selected list of 
patrons with the following letter re- 
questing their co-operation: 


It will be a happy day for the officers 
and employees of the Bankers Trust 
Company, Saturday, May 21, when we 
welcome you to our new home. 

Our depositors have always seemed glad 
to say a good word for our institution, 
and many have indicated that they intend 
toinvite their friends to open bank accounts 
when we move. Some have asked for 
introduction cards to hand to prospective 
new depositors. Acting on this suggestion, 
cards in convenient books, like the one 
we are sending you, have been prepared. 

Perhaps you have friends who would 
appreciate the co-operation and friendly 
atmosphere of this bank. We are going 
to ask you to give these cards to five persons 
and invite them personally to open bank 
accounts with “your bank” on “Opening 
Day,” or during “Opening Week.” 

You will be presented with a fountain 
pen, if accounts are opened by three or 
more of those you invite. It is hoped. 
however, this will not be construed as 
compensation for your services, but more 
in the nature of a complimentary souvenir 
of the occasion. 

Trusting you will be sure to obtain a 
“close up’ view of the new bank on 
“Opening Day,” lam 

Yours truly, 
HOWARD C. BINKLEY, 

President. 

Letters and circulars were sent to 
patrons of the various 
departments who 
should, according 
to information 


Many had taken their places in line early in the morning 


contained in the central file, patronize 
other departments, and particularly to 
those who were not patrons of the 
banking and safe deposit departments. 

The prospect file furnished the names 
of persons whose good favor had been 
sought in divers ways. Literature was 
forwarded according to the different 
classifications indicated. 

With the “Opening” in view, a con- 
test was inaugurated, March 1, among 
the employees of the trust company. 
Credits, payable in cash, were awarded 
for new business obtained for the 
various departments. Enthusiasm in 
the contest ran high as the time for the 
“Opening” drew near, and the results 
from many quarters were surprising. 

The new location of the Bankers 
Trust Company is at Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Streets, one block from what 
might be termed the heart of the 
financial district. It is the farthest 
north of the downtown banking insti- 
tutions. From this corner, which is a 
sort of a hub, radiates one of the four 
principal diagonal thoroughfares of the 
city. The Federal Building, with 
several thousand government em- 
ployees, is directly opposite the bank’s 
home. Many office buildings and 
stores are in the immediate vicinity. 

From various sources the names of 
about 5,000 new neighbors were ob- 
tained. That good use was made of 
this list, is best evidenced by several 
hundred new neighbors’ names _in- 
scribed in the individual and savings 
ledgers, to say nothing of the business 
received by other departments. 

This letter gives an idea of the 
friendly tone used in addressing the 
neighbors: 

TO OUR NEW NEIGHBORS: 
Modern social customs demand that 


newcomers in a_ neighborhood 
await the pleasure of older resi- 


differ. 

We trust therefore, 
this informal remind- 
er of the “Opening” 
of our new banking 
home, next Saturday, 
will not be considered 
a social blunder. 

It is hoped you will 
makea neighborly call 
some time during the 
day. From 8:30 in 
the morning untilnine 
in the evening we will 
be on hand to greet 
you. 

The new location 
will provide a convenient place for 
you to bank. New modern equip- 
ment has been installed; our facili- 
ties are complete; “‘Bankers Trust” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


service is unsurpassed; the hours are 
convenient; liberal rates of interest are 
paid on both checking and saving accounts; 
and we are anxious to serve you. 

Many of our new neighbors have 
indicated that they intend to become 
“Opening Day’ depositors. We_ wil 
appreciate it if you, too, should decide to 
favor our institution with your patronage. 

Yours truly, 
HOWARD C. BINKLEY, 
President. 


The value of the newspaper cam- 
paign was convincingly demonstrated 
by the large crowd of ‘Opening Day”’ 
visitors — 20,000 in all. Approximate- 
ly 12,000 agate lines of newspaper 
space were used to feature the 
“Opening.” The size of the advertise- 
ments varied from twenty lines, single 
column, to a full page. The campaign 
began with a series of ‘‘teasers,” the 
first of which contained one of the 
upper corners of the company’s build- 
ing and the catch-phrase, “Do it 
Opening Day.” More of the building 
was shown from day to day with 
wording designed to arouse curiosity. 
The bank’s name was not connected 
with any of the advertising until the 
seventh advertisement which contained 
a complete picture of the building and 
the first notice to the public of the 
approaching event. 

In the direct campaign which followed 
this publication, each mailing was 
timed to produce the best effect. 
Advertisements appeared daily, each 
telling a complete story of one of the 
trust company’s services. 

Appreciating the importance of news 
stories, ample material was furnished 
the newspapers’ editorial departments. 

The newspaper campaign came to 
a climax the afternoon preceding 
“Opening Day” when full-page ad- 
vertisements appeared which differed 
materially from customary styles of 
advertising. An etching, five columns 
in width, contained an enlarged repro- 
duction of a typewritten letter, “To 
the People of Indianapolis,”’ presenting 
a brief history of the growth of the 
company, a declaration of principles 
and appropriate invitations to the 
public. Underneath this letter the 
signatures of the company’s seventeen 
directors were reproduced. Previous 
appeals were summarized in the re- 
mainder of the page. , 

When “Opening Day”’ finally ar- 
rived the banking room was crowded 
with men and women within five 
minutes of the time the doors swung 
open. Many of these persons had 
taken their places in the line earlier in 
the morning. Some apparently had 
timed their arrival with the opening 
hour, while others, seeing the crowd, 
passed on to return later in the day. 
Previous announcements that 14-kt. 
self-filling fountain pens would be 
presented to the first one hundred new 
Savings depositors were responsible for 
the early rush. So many people were 


attracted by this offer that 200 pens 
were awarded instead of the number 
announced. 

To open 200 savings accounts in 
forty minutes, with six windows in 
use, is a good efficiency test for a 
bank’s clerical force. Fortunately, 
the employees had been coached in 
advance and the task was performed 
easily. Signature cards and deposit 
tickets, prepared at desks on one side 
of the room, were presented to the 
tellers who issued the pass books. 
Fountain pens were handed out at the 
information desk on presentation of 
cards given the new depositors. 

Every new checking depositor re- 
ceived a special leather combination 
purse, pass book holder and check 
book cover. The ladies’ style, an 
original pattern, made of black grained 
leather, contained four pockets—one 
for check book, one for pass book and 
two with clasps for change, currency or 
cards — with a finger strap on the out- 
side. The men’s style was a bill fold 
with pockets inside. Both proved 


Pennsylvania Starts Something 


“TIXHE time has come, I think, when 
the bankers, not only of this state 

but of the nation, must understand 

that the business of building up the 

capital credit reserves of the nation 

resolves itself into an intensive cam- 

paign of cultivation by the bankers. 

This will not be successful if it is 
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very popular, and they more than 
returned their value in good will. 

Ten thousand bright colored quill 
pens, handed out as souvenirs, attract- 
ed a great deal of attention as the 
recipients carried them through the 
downtown streets and established the 
fact that some event of unusual im- 
portance had occurred. Toy balloons 
were given to thechildren. Not enough 
pens had been provided and it was 
impossible to procure more on short 
notice. When the supply of pens ran 
low, florists were called upon for 
available stocks of roses and carnations 
which were given out during the late 
afternoon and evening. 

With an ample supply of crisp new 
currency and bright new coins, cus- 
tomers, whose transactions involved 
the payment of funds, found them- 
selves possessors of new money. This 
cause favorable comment. 

Closing the bank’s doors at 9 
o’clock that evening brought to an end 
the biggest day in the trust company’s 
history. 


conducted haphazardly and piecemeal. 
It will be successful only when there is 
a general understanding of the end to 
be won, and a thorough accord as to 
the best methods to use in attaining 
these ends.” 

The paragraph quoted was the con- 
clusion of an address before the execu- 
tives of the Penn- 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Pennsylvania Bankers’ Assoriation 


sylvania Bankers 
Association in Pitts- 
burgh last June, in 
which John A. Price 
proposed a depart- 
ment of publicity 


TO THE MEMBER ADDRESSED: 
In letter to our Members, issued under date of Au 


announce the establishment of such a Department where the 


st 8th, 1921, reference was made to 
the SPECIAL ADVERTISING SERVICE TO MEMBERS, and it is — {ee to 


: for the members of 
the association. 
The idea took 
root immediately 
and the associa- 


plans which are being offered to Bankers. 


it pay banks to advertise? 


The department will be 


plans of Members, to indicate wherein they may per 


nets for a long time to come, it is 


P 
Bankers’ Association may (without charge) consult in relation to their Advertising problems. 


Many mistakes are daily committed in the name of Bank Advertising and the chief 
object of our new Department is to furnish disinterested opinion based u i 
experience of our expert, Mr. John A. Price, as to the merits or demerits of the numerous 


It is sof the intention of this department to write copy, plan campaigns, or to render 
individual service which will in any way usurp the functions of the many agencies which are 
engaged in furnishing the banks with ideas and material for which they should properly pay. 


It ss the intention to do everything possible to aid in eliminating the waste which 
creeps into many advertising appropriations, and which ultimately raises the question ‘‘ Does 


lad to comment — —_ or prospective advertising 
t aps be improved, to point out possible 
weak points, in short to render a candid and experienced opinion to aid the 

securing the highest efficiency in return for the money they spend for advertising. 


Therefore, in justice to Mr. Price, bye Age pe being in the Advertisin 


‘tion’s publicity 
service is already 
an accomplished 
fact. The letter to 
the membership, 
reproduced here- 
with, explains clear- 
ly what the depart- 
ment intends to do. 

Mr. Price, direct- 
ing the service, is 


practical 


members in 


absolute 


at all communication s from him be 
»- The reason for this is obvious: Favorable comment upon a meritorious 
~ told to a bank from an outside source, if it came into the possession of the seller, could 

used for advertising purposes to sell other banks. On the other hand, adverse comment 
upon an idea or plan, if it became known to the seller, would incur omer Lory You 
see why it is necessary to regard this service as PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


We confidently hope that the Members will avail themselves of this service which is 


advertising man- 
ager of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A., 
and of the Peoples 


to Mr. John A. Price, Chai: r 
P.O. Box No. 112, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Faithfully yours, 


ing offered without charge, and we therefore ask that all communications be addressed 
rman Advertising C ittee, Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, 


Saving & Trust 
Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and adver- 
tising counselor to 
the Edward A. 
Woods Company. 


President 
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The Well Known Diogenes=In Reverse 


The Man Behind the Marble Counter, Who Must Believe Every 
Man Honest—Yet Keep His Eye Peeled for the One Who Isn’t 


OU’VE heard of men who could 

tell a fellow to go to hell—and 
make him like it. 

There’s one thing harder than 
that, and if you march up to the 
marble counter in any bank, 
you'll find the gentleman who 
can tell you what it is: it’s telling 
a man that you’re not 
quite sure that he’s up to 
snuff and making him 
like it. 

-When a respectable- 
looking stranger slides a 
respectable-looking check 
across the counter for your 
O. K., when you’ve ex- 
amined his references and 
chatted with him for more 
information, it’s in all 
probability neces- 
sary to go a little 
farther into the 
matter—a wire or 
letterortwo. Now, 
you can phrase it 
with all the tact- 
fulness in your 
system, but when 
you’re through, 
what you've said is this: 

“I’m not so cocksure, Jack, that 
you’re on the square.” 

No man likes to be told that: no 
man likes to tell another that. And 
it’s this dislike of offending that’s the 
most common cause of some of the 
mistakes of counter-men that I have 
started out to talk about. 

I’ve stubbed my toe myself, of course. 
- During post-armistice days, when 
everybody was feeling pretty grateful 
to the boys—the feeling doesn’t seem 
to be quite so prevalent in some 
quarters these days —a young artillery 
officer strode into the bank with his 
boots shining and spurs clanking. You 
threw out your chest and straightened 
up when you shook hands with him. 

This lad said he was from the East 
and heading for Ft. Sheridan. During 
the trip certain circumstances — prob- 
ably black-jack or seven card stud— 
conspired to empty his bill fold. He 
was practically stranded in Chicago, 
and would we please help him out by 
cashing a government check for a 
hundred dollars or so? 

As I said, we were all feeling pretty 
grateful to the boys, and here was one 
of them asking a favor. Or, he was 
apparently one of the boys, at any rate. 
We never found out for sure: never 
found out anything more except that 
the check was bogus. 


By DAVID JOHNSTONE 
Assistant Cashier, Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 


We now employ a man whose duty is nothing 
but to talk to people who are waiting around 
outside the counter 


And the moral to that is that the 
counter-man hasn’t a right to any more 
sentiment than a Lake Superior white- 
fish. 

By that I don’t mean that he should 
be what the girls call an “‘icicle.” A 
bank is a semi-public institution and 
as such should put more store by the 
helping hand than the cold shoulder. 
This bank, I’ll be free to confess, used 
to have the reputation of being a 
“refrigerator.” We've gotten over 
that, however, gotten over it to such 
an extent that we now employ a man 
whose duty is nothing but to talk to 
people who are waiting around outside 
the counter. He’s there to impart the 
friendly, considerate feeling and to help 
people find the person who will do 
business with them without half a 
dozen trips from one window to 
another. Yes, a bank must be friend- 
ly, must be helpful—and the counter- 
man is the point of contact in most 
cases where the bank gets its best 
opportunities to function along these 
lines. 

That’s all very well, but your 
counter-man must remember all the 
time that there is a definite ratio of 
dishonest men to honest men. There’s 
no sentiment in that: you could 
illustrate it with a graph. And he has 


to remember, too, that he’s the man 
on whom a good many of the crooks 
are going to try 
to slip some- 
thing over. 
I wouldn’t go 
_ so far as to say 
- that a counter- 
man_ shouldn’t 
make real business 
Py friends of the people 
with whom he comes 
in contact. But he 
shouldn’t get too 
chummy with them. 
He should keep them 
just near enough so 
that they can hear a 
good, round “No” 
when the occasion 
arises for it. If this 
gap isn’t maintained, 
things are likely to turn 
out as they did with 
me and a young attor- 
ney in this town. 

This young fellow 
was up and doing and 
making good. He had an account 
here and several times had made small 
loans of a few hundred dollars. He 
was a likeable cuss and he and I 
became pretty good friends; I became 
familiar with his style of play at jack- 
pot and our souls were in perfect 
harmony in the presence of a couple of 
creme de menthes. 

Well, Pearson — we'll call him that — 
got the speculative bug and bought 
some stock on margin. His broker 
began calling for more margin and 
Pearson didn’t have the wherewithal 
to cover it; so he dropped in one day 
and asked me if we wouldn’t make him 
a loan on some collateral he had to 
deposit with us. 

Of course he had some wonderful 
stuff, but that didn’t alter the com- 
plexion of the case much. What 
Pearson wanted the bank to do, as it 
very clearly developed later, was to 
help him speculate. At that time all 
banks were liberal in making loans on 
stock—besides Pearson was a good 
friend of mine, and that means some- 
thing. He got his loan. 

His stuff went up and up, and 
instead of taking his profits and getting 
out from under, this young plunger 
continued to carry. Before long he 
had a great little old paper profit. 
Contrary to our advice, he would not 
sell. Then, in December, the market 
slumped; his profit and margin were 
wiped out. Pearson still wanted us to 
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carry his loan, because he didn’t like 
to face the music of selling at a loss. 
We insisted, however, to protect our- 
selves, upon selling him out and caus- 
ing him to suffer that loss. 

Well, Pearson doesn’t speak to me to 
this day. Because I became foo friend- 
ly with him, I lost his friendship 
altogether — and judging from the way 
he is carrying on, it might have been a 
mighty valuable friendship some day. 
More than that, the bank lost an 
important patron. 

It’s not a nice dose to swallow, but 
now and then a man’s friend turns out 
to be not only foolish but dishonest. 
And the possibility of this being so, 
however ridiculous it may appear, is 
another good, reason why the counter- 
man will do well to fight shy of friend- 
ships too warm with patrons. 

There is the case of Hale—so- 
called for convenience. Hale was an 
official of another large Loop bank, 
well known to us and highly regarded 
in spite of his evident self-impor- 
tance. When he came into our 
bank one day with a bundle of bonds 
and a request for a loan on them, we 
were not too inquisitive. 

Nor were we jn a super-inquiring 
mood when some time later he showed 
up with a plan for taking the bonds 
out, selling them at a profit, and 
returning cash equal to the original 
amount in bonds he had deposited as 
collateral on his loan. He gave us a 
trust receipt for the amount of the 
bonds and departed. 

He kept on departing until a man 


be 


You threw out your chest and straightened up when you 


shook hands with him 


with a star under his vest and a 
police revolver in his h*‘p pocket 
caught up with him. That Hale 
was not a man to do i 
things by halves was 5% 
apparent from the fact @ : 
that even the bonds } 
were not his: he had ina 
“borrowed” from his 
own bank bonds that 
had been deposited 
there as collateral on 
loans. 

Not even sideburns 
are a guarantee of re- 
spectability. Here, in 
this bank, we have 
established a policy of 
disregarding appear- 
ances —both ways. The 
gent in muddy boots, 
a flannel shirt and 
corduroy trousers may be a 
Minnesota lumberman with a fortune 
in his mackinaw pocket. Conversely, 
the suave gentleman with the solid- 
looking pince-nez may have graduated 
from second-story work to specialized 
check raising. 

By “appearances,” however, I don’t 
mean personal appearance only; I 
mean the way things stack up with 
regard to a man in_ general—his 
character, his reputation, and his 
business connections. There was 
Slaughter, now—Slaughter as well as 
some other name from the telephone 
directory. 

This gentleman was an officer of a 
corporation—a bona fide officer of a 
bona fide corporation. He 
stepped up to my desk one 
afternoon and explained 
that, although his firm 
account was with a nearby 
bank, he preferred to keep 
his personal affairs separate 
from the company’s. He 
tendered me a check 
signed by himself, as an 
officer of the corpora- 
tion, made payable to 
himself. I told him that 
if he were going to 
deposit corporation 
checks signed by him- 
self, we would require 
authorization from the 
corporation. 

Slaughter protested 
mildly and then not so 
mildly. He left in high 
hauteur after dropping 
some acid remarks 
about red-tape and non- 
sensical rigmarole. 

I asked one of our 
new-business men to 
call upon him a week 
later, and it was re- 
ported that he had gone 
to ahother Chicago bank 
where they had taken his 


He kept on departing until a man with a star 
under his vest and a police revolver in his hip 
pocket caught up with him 
check without any ado. And that was 
lovely—except that Slaughter was a 
few months later detected quietly dip- 
ping into the corporation funds and 
salting the swag away in his personal 
account. Which left things unpleasant 
for Slaughter, and the corporation— 

and the bank. 

Of course, we’ve had other cases 
running quite parallel to this that 
didn’t turn out badly. But then we 
come back to the old ratio that you 
could illustrate with a graph and that, 
as the saying is, “you can’t get away 
from.” The case further illustrates 
just how little appearances sometime 
count, and how keenly the counter- 
man must be on guard. 

The man behind the counter some- 
times has to depend upon snap judg- 
ment. Especially when he has a group 
of patrons waiting to be attended to, 
he has to dispose of matters with 
dispatch—and there is always some 
danger in that if one is not careful. 
The crook with a worthless check will 
give you the “rush act” if he’s wise in 
his profession. He’ll wait until you 


have a lot to attend to, until your 


mind is milling over three or four 
things at once, then he’ll bustle up 


_with a train to catch or an appoint- 


ment to make in fifteen minutes. 

The ideal counter-man will preserve 
a serene countenance no matter what 
acrobatics his mind is performing; 
he’ll look cool as a penguin though he’s 
all at sea. And it’s remarkable how 
much a collected outward demeanor 
will do to keep your head level. That’s 
psychology, I suppose. 

Yes, the counter-man must make 
snap judgments, and snap judgment 
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always carries an element of chance. 
There’s another kind of chance, how- 
ever, of which I wish to speak; a kind 
that’s taken deliberately and one that 
no counter-man has any business 
taking. 

I know the case of a bank officer who 
sold a woman some bonds which he 
considered perfectly safe. He was so 
sure of them, in fact, that he lent the 
woman part of the principle invested. 
Now the whole transaction was carried 
out upon the advice of this official. 

Unfortunately, the company that 
issued the bonds went into the hands 
of receivers. The woman lost her 
money, including the amount she had 
borrowed from the bank. She said 
the bank was responsible for the whole 
business, andshe’said it so emphatically 
and with such a solid basis in fact that 
the bank was forced to acknowledge 
the justice of her stand. And it stood 
a loss of the amount of its loan to her. 

That official, counter-man, took a 
deliberate chance on something that 
looked “‘sure” tohim. It was the kind 
of a chance that it is not only wise but 
right to pass up. A bank has no more 
authority to speculate with the money 
of its depositors—that is what this 
instance turned out to be, a speculation 
—than would an individual. Any 
person of intelligence and_right- 
mindedness, moreover, can be made to 
see the sanity of the bank’s position 
in a case of this kind. 

Banking is a competitive business — 
as much so as selling automobiles or 
groceries. For that reason no bank 
can afford to look with languid interest 


upon business that is offered it; no 


more, however, can it afford to accept 
any and all business that comes along 
without thorough inquiry. Much 
business proves to be poor, trouble- 
some, or a reflection on a_bank’s 
reputation — and, this is especially true 
today, a certain proportion of it is 
crooked. 

It is astounding how many banks 
throughout the country fall every day 
for ‘‘gags’”’ that are old enough to 
be retired with a pension. For 
example: 

Just this week a young, likely- 
appearing fellow approached 
the counter with a confident 
smile at about five minutes #a™ 
after twelve. He said that #am 
his name was—well, 
call it George Ingwer- 
son — that he was lately 
of Detroit, and that he 
was in the tire and 
automobile accessory 
business. Ingwerson 
further made known 
his desire to open an 
account. 

Now it so happened that just 
a few minutes before, I had been — 
reading a bulletin of our private — 


detective agency and one of those 
among the “‘wanted”’ was described in 
terms that would have pretty nearly 
fitted the young man before me. I 
decided to let my reel spin a bit, and 
went through the motions of opening 
an account for him. 

He presented two checks, one for 
$267 and the other for $400. He gave 
one Captain Harold McLean, 1150 
Rosemont Avenue, as reference, this 
address also being given as his own. 
He gave a Detroit bank’s name for 
purposes of signature identification. 

Well, when all the mock procedure 
of opening his account had been 
completed and he found himself in pos- 
session of a pass book with $667 to his 
credit, Mr. Ingwerson began to function. 

“I’m pretty short of jack,”’ he said. 
“I wonder if I could draw a small 
amount on my account?” 

I had been rather expecting that; 
it’s move No. 2 in the ancient formula. 
I explained very sweetly that it was 
after banking hours, that it was rather 
unusual in any light, and would Mr. 
Ingwerson return on Monday when, 
I was sure, we could accede to his 
wishes. He would. 

First I got into touch with our 
detective agency. Next I sent a 
messenger to 1150 Rosemont Avenue 
in search of Captain McLean. He 
returned about an hour later with the 
information that a vacant lot occupied 
the site at 1150 Rosemont —and Cap- 
tain McLean was unknown in the 
neighborhood. 

That was sufficient. When Ingwer- 
son appeared on schedule Monday 
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. If I know the young lady 
aright she will smile her way 
over to the young man two desks up 
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morning a reception committee con- 
sisting of a couple of detectives was 
awaiting him. I gave him his pass 
book and told him to go to the teller’s 
window where he would be duly served. 
While he was filling out a form at the 
desk, the heavy hand of the law 
descended upon his shoulder. And 
Ingwerson threw up his pass book and 
pen with an air that I might almost 
describe as one of boredom. 

Now the point of the story is this: 
we escaped loss because we took the 
time and trouble to investigate 
thoroughly where suspicion seemed 
well-founded. But—another Chicago 
bank didn’t take the trouble; and it did 
lose. So did a number of other banks 
in large cities. 

No counter-man can afford to be 
tender-hearted; when it’s a matter of 
jeopardizing the bank’s funds or hurt- 
ing somebody’s feelings, even of put- 
ting them to serious inconvenience, it’s 
his cue to remember the bank’s funds. 
Young counter-men, overly anxious to 
please and build good will for the 
institution, sometimes are tempted. 

Here comes a young lady now. You 
observe as she takes the last step at the 
top of the stairs that she also rolls ’em. 
She’s trim and attractive, and there’s 
something in her voice that would get a 
response from General Logan down in 
Grant Park. I know, because I’ve 
struggled against the spell of that voice. 

If I know that young lady aright 
she will smile her way over to the 
young man two desks up. She will re- 
quest a $45 loan on a $50 Liberty bond 
—and the Lord help the young man! 
He’ll try to put on the front of an 

Octavius, perhaps, and talk 
; about unbusinesslike loans. And 
* to a woman of her type he 
might as well and with as much 
effect talk about tribal morality 
in Timbuktu. If I know the 


= young man, however, he’ll send 


her away still in possession of 

her Liberty bond—and a little 
hurt, perhaps. But she’ll get over 
her hurt, and even if she doesn’t, 
it’s worth more to us to have 
adhered to a principle than to 
have kept the young lady in good 
humor. 

That’s the thing! In considering 
requests for loans especially, the 
counter-man must keep before him, 
so big that it hides the landscape, 
the fact that it is a principle 
that he is up against—not 
an individual case. The law 
of averages operates in this 
connection so nicely that, 
although in a few scattered 
cases ill-will is incurred, the bank 
will always come out ahead in 
the end for having clung to a saga- 
cious policy. 

We hurt Sam Washington’s feelings 
the other day; we caused him some 
(Continued on page 35) 
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HE female villagers of 

Ferndale are as bow- 
legged as badgers. There 
is where Isabel Amidon was == 
different. She was trim. ys 
And... . Mm!—Sapristi! 
she was pretty! Also she 
was from New York. She knew ex- 
actly where to locate a beauty spot 
due west of her violet eyes. Sometimes 
it was a little black crescent; at other 
times a tiny diamond, and on rare 
occasions a young full moon. When it 
came to the toddle, Isabel had a way 
with her that made the robins sing. 

Not in New York nor yet in Omaha 
would business have suspended had 
Isabel sailed Columbus-like into their 
midst, but Ferndale village—hush! 
you don’t known Ferndale village. 
When she walked down along Main 
Street beside Ferndale’s one block of 
store windows it seemed as though 
some quiet paw was laid on business. 
Store clerks reaching aloft carved 
bananas lengthwise. Unbarbered farm- 
ers tied the halter ropes of their beasts 
around nothing and edged away leav- 
ing their steeds untethered. Flivver 
owners put on the lights and left the 
engine running. One and all looked 
at Isabel from her pink fluffy hat to 
her wing-tipped sport shoes. They 
knew that only in Messer’s dry goods 
emporium was there so trim a pair of 
ankles, and even these belonged to a 
wax model that leaned hopefully for- 
ward in the store window with each 
change in the season’s styles. 

You’ll not be surprised then when I 
tell you that John Atwood, cashier of 
the local bank, sprained both lenses of 
his eye glasses one Wednesday as he 
was going for the noon mail. Frankly 
speaking, he ran upon Miss Isabel 
Amidon on Main Street. And Fern- 
dale is such a little town! 

If John had taken wing to the ridge 
pole of the covered bridge at the end 
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of Main Street, there to furl his 
startled wings to roost in se- 
clusion, a favorable act of 


ww Providence would have been 


GA\ committed. Moreover, Presi- 
dent Lem Perkins of John’s bank 
never would have got himself 

in wrong. But here and now on the 
sidewalk of Main Street every feather 
on John quivered to fly for Isabel. 
And would he arrange to meet her? 
Throw a gleam across the wave! 

October twelfth was threatening to 
blossom on the calendar. On _ the 
evening of this day a dance was 
scheduled in benefit of our brave 
firemen of Ferndale village. They 
needed a hand-out. Back in March a 
fire had started in the cupola of the 
firehouse. A flying squadron of the 
best runners of our firemen had dashed 
to the firehouse and bolted out again 
with the hook and ladder. They were 
trying to keep ahead of the equipment 
down Main Street hill when they were 
apprehended. The hook and ladder 
was wrecked on a hydrant at the 
corner as they bent back on the trail. 
The dance was for a new hook and 
ladder. And John Atwood, cashier of 
the bank, was for holding Isabel’s hand 
at the dance. Alas! what intrigue is 
committed in thy name, O Dance! 

It need not be said here that Isabel 
was married. Too much had been 
said in the village, anyway. Some, 
for instance, said Isabel was a chorus 
girl. Can you beat that? And they 
never knew how close they hit it. 
Also, for some fell reason gratefully 
accepted but not understood by the 
banking fraternity, it is known that 
females between twenty-three and 
twenty-nine years of age, married and 
unmarried, not of the chorus and of 
the chorus, assume it is merely a matter 
of reaching for a bank man to become 
possessed of the golden berries. And 
when you remember Isabel was un- 
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attended and that she was boarding 
with an elderly matron at a small | 
white cottage, and that she was from 
New York—well, John did not become 
fretful from inattention at the dance. 
It gradually dawned on him that a 
fount of inquisitiveness was uncovered 
with his presentation to Isabel. She | 
always thought she would like to work 
ina bank. She wanted to know: Did | 
they have any of those funny little | 
gold pieces at John’s bank? And was | 
it so, that there were three little clocks | 
on the vault door? And how many | 
worked in the bank, anyway? To the 
heft of these questions John answered | 
‘“‘yeah” and managed to inquire dain- | 
tily if Isabel was opening a detective | 
agency. For this he received a bright | 
little smile that made his speedometer 
bend over and embrace the sixty peg. 
Later, in the middle of the night, | 
John conducted Isabel’s two high, | 
saucy heels over the moon-lit mosaic of | 
fallen maple leaves, and reluctantly | 
let So of her arm at the white cottage. 
She had promised to visit at the bank 
the following noon, the hour when the | 
sacred whistle boomed on the saw mill, 
and all Ferndale took dinner. It 
would be a quiet hour. John felt he | 
could show Isabel the bank best at | 
this hushed interval. 
At noon the next day when the | 
rageful wail of the saw mill whistle 
ranged up and down the valley of the | 
Dog river, John looked anxiously at | 
the door. One of the female book- 
keepers had left, and with the welcome 
bleat of the whistle the remaining one | 
dropped a bunch of checks with a | 
farewell yelp and padded out of the 
bank. Feeling braced by her depar- | 
ture John was stimulated to a burst of 
speed that cleared the lobby of the | 
last customer just as Isabel daintily | 
entered flying a saucy striped sport 
skirt high on the mast. 
“What a pretty bank!’ she trilled 
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over four notes of her wonderful voice. 

Not since brew domicilius appeared 
in ’20 had John felt so stimulated. 
“Please come right in,” he urged, 
trotting over and opening a door like 
a bright little Chesterfield. 

“Oh, just look at those cunning little 
watches,” exclaimed Isabel, pointing 
her perfect, ringless fingers toward the 
glittering bolt work and time lock of 
the vault door. 

*‘Would you like to go into the vault 
fir: ‘asked John. 

“It makes me dizzy to think of 
going‘ in where there is so much 
money,” laughed Isabel a little doubt- 
fully. 

John slid a reassuring hand under 
her arm, and received for his effort a 
pleasant jingle over his west nerve 
centers. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see some of 
those little gold coins you spoke of at 
the dance?” suggested John. 

“What a good memory you have!” 
breathed Isabel, letting her wistful 
violet eyes rest thoughtfully on John’s 
modest diamond tie pin. 

John brought forth a key and opened 
the grating which guarded the cash 
chest. In a moment he was holding 
before Isabel a shiny nickeled tray 
glowing with yellow gold coin. 

“Oh, John! how lovely!’ It was 
the first time she had used his given 
name, and the gold started to melt 
under John’s gaze. 

“There’s about four thousand in 
twenty’s, ten’s and five’s besides the 
little two-and-a-half pieces in the well 
at the corner of the tray,”’ stated John. 

they’re all yours, aren’t they?” 
nodded Isabel touching them here and 
there with girlish fingers. 

“They belong to the bank,” gasped 
John. 

“What a pity! You could take 
them any time, though, couldn’t 
you?” suggested Isabel with | 
comforting warmth. *f 

“There are a few 
citizens of our great 
Union living in 
South Americaright 
now who felt their 
banks could spare 
them and what was 
in the vault.” 

“South America! 
How funny!” 

“Yes, they had 
anxious misgivings 
about staying in 
the old home town. 
None of them come 
back to Old Home Week, either.” 

“No?” said Isabel with a delicious 
smile. “Well, just think of the fun 
they must be having, John.” 

John hastily slid the tray back in 
the cash chest, and lifted out a sheaf 
of uncut bank notes. ‘See—this is the 
way national currency comes. The 


engraved plates of this bank call for 
three 50’s anda 100 onasheet. There 
are just $1,000 here, four sheets. The 
treasury department always ties them 
up with twine just like this, a string 
lengthwise and a string sidewise.” 

Isabel leaned against John. “Oh, 
John, isn’t it interesting—a thousand, 
did you say? And all hitched to- 
gether. ever suppose they 
came in sheets like that?” 

“They'll have to be signed and cut, 
and then they can be used,” explained 
John. 

“Now see all these safe deposit 
boxes,”’ said John. “I’ve often thought 
I'd like to see all the stuff in them in 
one heap. They’d be plenty of 
diamond rings and. bonds and every- 
thing you can fancy of value.” 

“Diamond rings!’ breathed Isabel. 
“John, you'll have to take me out of 
here, I’m getting—well, I guess I’m 
getting nervous or romantic or some- 
thing.” 

As they came out of the vault the 
front door opened, and President Lem 
Perkins, a man of wisdom and spec- 
tacles, stepped into the bank. He 
placed a key in the counter door, 
entered the front office, furled the tail 
of his undertaker’s coat with one hand, 
and slowly arranged his bones in a 
chair. His first act was to change to 
his close-up glasses. One glance at 
Isabel prompted him to snatch them 
off. He polished them fitfully on the 
tail of his coat and assembled them 
again on his beak. For a moment he 
sat in frozen silence. Catching John’s 
eye for a moment, he motioned 
violently. John turned to Isabel in 
disappointment. He explained that 
he would have to show her the rest of 
the bank on another 
day. And he felt 


President 
Perkins 

felt fitfully 
where John 


and Isabel 


were staring ~ 
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that she understood. Did she not let 
him squeeze her hand, and did she not 
give him a look that sent him to 
Heaven on a muffled bi-plane padded 
with rabbit’s fur? 

“A new customer?” ventured Presi- 


dent Lem Perkins as soon as John’ 


made the front office. 

“No, just a summer visitor. 
showing her the vault.” 

“Don’t take no chances with stran- 
gers, John. You can’t trust any one 
you don’t know and only three out of 
ten you do.” 

John bowed. 

“I figured I’d sign up that new 
currency,” went on President Perkins. 
“I’ve got to go to my box; I’ll get the 
currency myself.” 

“All right, sir,” nodded John. 

Shortly afterward the Perkins black 
japanned tin box was heard to rattle 
out of its cell, and a little later it grated 
back again. President Lem Perkins 
had dropped another offering on the 
altar of the Golden Calf. 

It may have been ten minutes later 
and it may have been fifteen, when 
John felt rather than saw President 
Lem Perkins behind his chair, and he 
whirled around with a half-frightened 
jump. 

President Perkins slid into a chair. 
“That new currency has left the vault,” 
he pronounced in a low, scared voice 
as though directing the moving of a 
coffin. 

“Left the vault?” inquired John, 
twisting his head sidewise with the 
intentness of a Plymouth Rock pullet. 
“‘Why! of course it’s there, I showed 
that currency to Miss Isabel Amidon 
not twenty minutes ago.” 

“You did?” grated President Lem 
Perkins, with a suggestive deadliness. 
“That woman — — ”’ 

““What!” screamed John, leap- 
ing to to his feet. 

The cat-ice began to form in 
sheets on President Perkins’ face. 

John pattered into 
the vault, reached 
both front paws 
into the cash chest 
like a dog exploring 

a woodchuck hole, 

and dusted the con- 
| tents back and forth 
three times with 

lightning-like rapid- 
ity. Suddenly he 
caught his breath 
and stood like a 
statue. He remem- 
bered laying the currency 
on a low shelf opposite 
the deposit boxes after 
showing it to Isabel. By 
inches he screwed his eyes 
around to the shelf. The currency 
was gone. ‘“‘Very pretty! v-e-r-y 
pretty!’ he prattled to himself. “But 
it’s only a thousand — only a thousand!” 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Twenty-three 


The Ins and Outs the House Organ 


The Contents, Cost and Mechanics of Publication of a Bank 
Magazine that Combines the Internal and External Appeals 


“1 [R. EDITOR, when is The Monthly 
coming out?” 

And once again the bank editor 
wearily lifts his head and reverently 
replies, “Next Mon- 
day, by the grace of 
God.” 

For it is of such 
stuff the editor must 
be made-— patience 
with contributors who 
resent editing of their 
masterpieces, or whose 
copy comes too late or 
not at all or was left 
out of the preceding 
edition because of lack 
of space; patience with 
the engraver who fails 
to deliver cuts on time 
or who has etched them 
not enough; patience 
with the printer who 
delays proof and delivery 
or turns out the magazine 
with poor make-ready — 
which completes the cycle 
and brings us back to our opening 
sentence. 

But it isn’t all so vexatious as the 
foregoing might indicate. There is 
all the fascination of the newspaper 
man’s job in getting out a house organ. 
The editor must be a reporter to get 
the news and write it. Editing comes 
later and subsequently comes the role 
of make-up man in order that the 
magazine may present an attractive 
appearance. 

So much for the editor. 
publication itself. 

The bank house organ has outgrown 
its sphere as merely a purveyor of 
patter, so-called inspiration and infor- 
mation to employees. It has become 
an aide de camp to the bank’s New 
Business Department in the latter’s 
tireless search for the opulent trust 
fund and the desirable commercial 
balance. 

A good many of the larger banks 
have recognized this development by 
making their publications strictly ex- 
ternal—more or less a piece of direct 
mail advertising. Others have pub- 
lished magazines in two sections — one 
containing matter of interest to em- 
ployees and the contents of the other 
directed toward prospective clients, 
the sections being distributed ap- 
propriately. 

The happiest house organ, then, 
reasoning along this line, is one that 
encompasses this twofold appeal, and 


Now for the 


if we at the Cleveland Trust Company 


By I. I. SPERLING 
Editor, Cleveland Trust Monthly 


The cover is in colors and on the back it reproduces 
the outstanding current advertisement; even the 
contributors get a word of thanks and an invitation 


to come early and often 


may believe the kindly comment that 
The Cleveland Trust Monthly has re- 
ceived, ours is that kind of a magazine. 
And if we wax enthusiastic at times, 
blame it on the bank advertising folk 
and editors throughout the country 
who have made that comment. 

However we shall merely try to tell 
our experiences in the production of 
that “book” and if they prove helpful — 
why, you’re welcome. 

Ours is a complete monthly pub- 
lication varying in size from sixteen to 
twenty-eight pages with its leading 
articles aimed at both outsider and 
employee — planned to sell the customer 
as well as inform the employee, and 
maintain the esprit de corps. We like 
to think of The Monthly as working 
toward a little American Magazine, 
with the American’s general appeal. 

The demand for technical banking 
information and the desire for it in a 
human, readable way causes every 
leading article to be written from two 
angles—that of the prospective client 
and the employee. This is accom- 


plished by means of interviews and 
solicited articles. 


At this point it 


might be well to say that the use 


of interviews is to be preferred be- 
cause your banker, no matter how 
excellent a writer or after-dinner 


speaker, will insist 

upon filling his space 

with “‘frozen credits,” 

“trade acceptances” 

and other technical 
data that needs trans- 
lation into plain every- 
day English to make it 
good reading for every- 
body, inside or out of 
banking circles. 
The interviews are 
written after the fashion 
of newspaper or maga- 
zine articles. It may be 
a conversation with the 
president or a talk with 
one of the tellers or mes- 
sengers but it always aims 
to contain inspiration and 
information for the em- 
ployee and interest (not 
yet of the 4 per cent kind) 
for the potential customer. No one’s 
job is too routine to be interesting. 
To illustrate, I pick at random a 
story from the July Monthly the title 
of which reflects the spirit of the 
article and the policy of the publica- 
tion itself, ““How The Cleveland Trust 
Company Picks Its Employees and 
Promotes Them.” Here was a story 
which told how carefully the selection 
of employees is made and what qual- 
ities are considered when promotion 
time comes. Of course it interested 
the bank personnel as it would interest 
anyone similarly told how he or she 
might succeed at his or her job. And 
the outsider must have been interested 
in knowing of the standards set for 
employees who are entrusted with his 
funds. The story was written by the 
personnel manager who has inaugu- 
rated a uniqué personnel system. 

Then there was the story solicited 
from the assistant to the president, 
entitled, ““Roughing It With President 
Goff.”” The human interest there, of 
course, was in the detailed account, 
breezily written, of how a nationally 
prominent financial figure enjoys rough- 
ing it in much the same way the 
average individual does. 

The magazine contains very few 
editorials and these are not the prosy 
affairs continually preaching in glitter- 
ing generalities about success, effi- 
ciency, courtesy and service. Rather 
they are concrete selling talks directed 
to both employee and future customer, 


(Continued on page 31) 
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However, if one thinks of imagina- 
tion as synonymous with vision, per- 
haps he will realize better how much 
of a factor it may become in the success 
of a banking institution. If a bank 
clerk has imagination, it takes away 
from his life the drudgery of his daily 
task; when he sees his job in relation 
not only to the work of the bank but 
also to the business life of the commu- 
nity and of the world, his interest is 
stimulated and his mind is more alert 
in serving customers and promoting 
the business of his institution. 

When a banker thinks of his bank 
not merely as a safe depositary for 
money, but as a living, throbbing 
instrument for handling the commerce 
of the community, he gets a broader 
vision and is exercising his business 
imagination legit- 


appeal to the imagination. “Creating 
Wealth” is the title of the advertise- 
ment of the National Park Bank of 
New York. The strong and attrac- 
tive farm scene strikes a responsive 
chord in the breast of many New 
Yorkers who were brought up amid 
rural surroundings or who wish they 
were there now. It will attract their 
attention, and then the reading matter 
of the advertisement makes a further 
appeal to the imagination which causes 
the message of the advertisement to 
stick in the memory of the one who 
reads it. 

In “The Wonderland of the World,” 
the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, presents a picture that makes 
one want to travel to see such scenes. 
The text also paints a view which one 


imately. 

In the field of 
advertising a 
banker can be im- 


aginative to great of St 


you think and that is a very good 
thing for a bank advertisement to do. 
It took a little imagination to devise 
this advertisement and it will appeal 
to a like quality in the reader. 

“Every Tenth Brick Goes Into His 
Own Home” is the imagination-stimu- 
lating headline of the advertisement 
of the Peoples Trust & Guaranty Com- 
pany, of Hackensack, N. J. 

I don’t mean to say that the story 
of the advertisement is _ necessarily 
imaginary, but that it gets away from 
the prosaic and ordinary bank adver- 
tisement by appealing to the popular 
imagination. 

‘Making Your Own World Move” 
is the heading of the truly imaginative 
advertisement of the Dauphin Deposit 
Trust Company, Harrisburg, Pa. | 

leave it to you, 


aren’t you irresist- 


The 
First National Bank 


| For Out-of-Town 
Trust Companies 


. Paul 


advantage. That 
is to say, he can 
use advertising 
methods and ad- 
vertising copy 
that appeal to the 
imagination of 
readers and impel 
them strongly to 
the action he de- 
sires, resulting in 
more business for 
the institution. 


Such proc 
tresses the 


The Guardian Savings & 
Cleveland 


service to the community 
serves trust companies in 
general, as well as The Guar 
dian particular 


of 
s throughout this section, will prove of 


For 20 years this company has been rendering competent and 
beneficial trust service to Detroit, its people, firms, and 
corporations. 
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ibly impelled to 
read an advertise- 
ment as intriguing 
as this one? 


ROBABLY 75 

per cent or 
more of the bank 
advertisements 
that areillustrated 
make use of a 
picture of 
bank’s_ building. 
A group of four 
advertisements 
(Fig. 2) shows how 
effectively this 1s 


To illustrate 


Fig. 2. Good use of views of the building 
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lowing banks: Detroit Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit; Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis; First National Bank, 
St. Paul; Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland. 


HE attractive advertisement of 

the Dexter-Horton National Bank, 
Seattle (Fig. 3), was sent me by Strang 
& Prosser, of that city. The text is 
optimistic and I believe that is what 
we need at the present time. 


ONCERNING the advertisements 

of the Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company, of Dallas, Texas (Fig. 4), 
C. F. Tryon writes: 

“T am taking the liberty of sending 
you a number of ads of the Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Company of this city, 
one of my clients. 

“For your information will state 
that the growth of this bank has 
been very remarkable, it being only 
sixteen months old, during which 
time the deposits have grown from 
about $800,000 to more than $5,000,- 
000. 

“In our advertising it has been the 
advertising writer’s idea to run more 
to distinctive lay-outs and _ types 
rather than to illustrative effects. 
This plan has to a great extent been 
necessary, in view of the fact that 
our space has been confined, by our 
leading medium, to two columns.” 


T is a great temptation to the 

average small bank that prepares 
its own advertising to use too much 
matter, too small type and not enough 
space. Toillustrate what I mean, Iam 
reproducing advertisements of the First 
National Bank. of Leonia, N. J., and 


Surning the Corner 


“Mase of the bad new: m the pan and much of 
the prevent’s goed mews is or dicregarded” 


the proneness 
to look on the darkest side in periods of 
stress, yet now some of our foremost students 
of ics and fi agree that we have 
“turned the corner.” 


the Scarsdale National 
Bank, of Scarsdale, 
N.Y.(Fig.5). There 
is good matter in these 
advertisements, but of 


what avail is it if they 
are not read? 


citizen a depositor 


. To do business with it will be to the advantage of you, 
your neighbor and your community. 
We respectfully solicit your business. 


MONG the recent 
booklets that I 
have seen and that 
seem to be worthy of 
comment are the following: Union 
Trust Company, of Cleveland. A very 
fine series of bound booklets on dif- 
ferent phases of trust service, in- 
cluding “Trust Service for Corpora- 
tions,’ “A Living Trust for Your 
Immediate Use,” and “‘Making Sure 
of the Future.” The latter is a 
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Fig. 4. Satisfactory typography 


chapter of human experience and an 
outline of the difficulties of making a 
will and safeguarding the provisions 
of it through trust company facilities 
as executor and trustee. 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chica- 
go. Aseries of finely illustrated adver- 
tisements reproduced in booklet form 
with the title, ““Chicago, the Wonder 
City.” Worth sending for. 

The Seaboard National Bank, New 
York City. A very beautiful histor- 
ical booklet entitled, ““A Retrospective 
History of Lower New York.” The 
art work and typography vie with each 
other in making this book an extremely 
interesting and valuable publication. 

Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank, Jamestown, N. Dak. Thisisa 
bank catalog prepared and printed 
locally and it is a credit to the institu- 
tion it represents. 

Farmers Savings & Trust Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, sends out a little leaf- 
let, “The Proof of the Pudding.” It 
contains this striking statement: 

“This Company recently received a 
visit from a U. S. Internal Revenue 
inspector, whose business is to check up 
inheritance taxes. Referring to his 
experience, he said, ‘I find that about 
half the estates in Cleveland are in the 
hands of trust companies. This suits 
me personally, as trust companies are 
more satisfactory to deal with—their 
records are better kept and are always 


should. 
The First Nations! Bank of Leonia would like to have every 
It {s a community bank with one hundred and fifty stock- 


‘Fig. 5. 


Scarsdale atonal Bank 


available. I never have any trouble 
finding them nor in getting what I 
want.’ 

The City Bank, Kent, Ohio, gets 
out a folder on the home budget system 
containing a chart showing about what 
the average family should spend on 
various incomes. The percentages 

indicated are 10 per cent for savings, 

20 per cent for rent, 40 per cent for 

household, 10 per cent for clothing, 

10 per cent for education, 5 per cent 

for amusement and 5 per cent inci- 

dentals. 

Southwark National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This bank recently 
started a New Business and Service 
Department and in that connection 
issued a booklet describing the work 
of that department. It was sent out 
with a form letter which included 
the following paragraphs: 


The object of this letter is to introduce 
our new department, the New Business 
and Service Department. This makes ten 

service departments—every one important, 
every one useful and helpful to our custom- 
ers and every one at your service. They 
are as follows: 


Banking Department 

Credit Department 

Fund Department 

Safe Deposit Department 

Department 
Steamship Ticket Department 
Publicity Department 

Advertising Department 

Trust Department 

New Business and Service Department. 


The purpose of our New Business and 
Service Department is to form a closer 
relation between the bank and its customers 
and friends. This department can serve 
you in many ways. Call and have a talk 
with Mr. Frank W. Crew, our assistant 
cashier, who is the officer in charge of this 
department, or Mr. William S. Allen, head 
of our Advertising and Publicity Depart- 
ments, or Mr. Robert H. Wannemacher, 


or any of our officers. 


Some business men complain of stagna- 
tion in business and predict, ‘‘bad business” 
ahead. The Southwark National Bank 
is not, never was, and never will be pessi- 
mistic. While always conservative, we are 
always optimistic. We have not felt the 
present business depression because we are 
always doing something or thinking of 
something new to overcome the possibility 
of such acondition. The present so-called 
business depression is only “‘hysteria.” A 
busy business man should not have time 
for even the thought. If all business 

eople would follow the example of the 
Couthwark National Bank, there would not 
be such a thing as a business depression. 
We are always working and considering 
how we can best help and serve our 
customers and friends. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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HORSE SENSE, FOR COLTS 


By.the Old 


Y dear Boys: Perhaps you some- 

times think, as I did, that head 
office regulations as to safe custody of 
cash and securities are not ‘only a 
silly collection of needless precautions 
but rather an insult to one’s character. 
I really cannot say whether the post 
boxfuls of extraordinary precautionary 
rulings which have come to us in the 
annual grists— and keep coming — have 
lessened the percentage of frauds on 
the bank, and in the bank, or not. 
Every now and then I read of the 
latest artifice for gouging the bank’s 
profits (and good name) by an un- 
scrupulous or desperate employee, and 
I review all those troublesome but 
cast-iron rules for witnessing, sealing, 
counting, double custody, triple com- 
bination locks, quadruple cross-check- 
ing and multiple whatnot. I am old 
in experience and should be old in 
common sense: still I often remember 


_ what a coal heaver told my father one 


day when a great bank defalcation was 
filling the papers : “Ye tell them men, 
or any men, to keep their lunch-hooks 
on that much money, and if they ain’t 
honest a whole shipload of laws ain’t 
agoin’ to stop ’em pinching it.” 

For many years that principle was 
my red flag of revolution waved at all 
safe-keeping regulations, but various 
ruined careers, jail sentences and 
heartbreaks which, in the past twenty 
years, have come near enough to feel, 
have beaten me down on both knees. 
The coal man’s philosophy is one of 
those declamations which sounds with- 
out being sound, which is alright 
without being right. If the bank staff 
was one man with one mind and one 
hand, the coal man’s dictum is right 
enough, but no group of 500 men was 
ever entirely honest, no more than the 
same number was ever entirely dis- 
honest. And this is no suspicious 
view; it is merely facing things as 
they are, not as we would like 
them to be. 

This being so, the 
onerous regulations 
aim at giving a 
clerk a chance to 
be honest, and the 
honest clerk a 
chance. Without 


tody, safeguarding 
and transport of 
cash, the dishonest 
would often go \ 
undetected and un- 
punished, and tribu- 
lation would rain on Wy 
the just and on the 
unjust alike. Only the 
other day I heard an 


accountant declare, ““‘When I was a 
teller there was never any trouble, and 
we'd never heard of all this song-and- 
dance.” Is he the type of citizen who 
would say, ““The methods of criminals 
are growing in trickery and cunning, 
but let us not be bothered with new 
police methods?” 

Assuming that your own staff, and 
that of the next ten branches, are in 
this respect like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion, there would yet be room for 
serious losses through carelessness, and 
theft from outside, if regulations did 
not exist. Losses are occurring every 
week when rules are not observed. 

I was in charge of an office in the 
French section of Canada. The boys 
in that branch were as square and 
decent a lot as I ever want to meet. 
Let me remark in passing that I have 
a very warm spot in my heart for 
French boys as bank clerks. It takes 
a Frenchman to be polite; politeness 
means consideration and in this my 
French-Canadian confreres have a big 
start of us. There were eight of us if 
I remember, and a singularly happy 
family we were. 

An English-speaking teller named 
Forbes was sent to us. Quite avowedly 
he was a scoffer at the head office 
rules of which we are speaking. He 
persistently failed to keep his cage 
door locked; he took in money parcels 
and gave them out without bothering 
to get signatures to vouchers or 
books. I have known him to pay out 
money over the counter to persons 
who were going to bring in the check 
later. I was continually at feud with 
Forbes, but discovered to my humilia- 
tion that I was somewhat at a dis- 
advantage with him. He had found 
out, and I couldn’t deny it, that the 


former teller had frequently left his 


And suddenly the wife burst into tears, so I left the room Lag 7 ‘a 


cage door open. Forbes had an un- 
canny way of proving that you 
were not justified in what you re- 
quired of him. He was a most skillful 
teller, sharp as a needle and swift as 
lightning. His routine knowledge 
was perfect and his experience wide. 
Time and again he would silence the 
objection of a conscientious clerk 
with: 

“But where’s the common sense in 
it? You hand me over the registered 
letter; if I don’t credit the man’s ac- 
count you know who took the money, 
don’t you?” Or, again, “‘O, come on, 
Gaspard! I’ve got to run across to 
the station to see an old friend who’s 
on the 2:10 train. You take my cash 
for five minutes.” 

“But I can’t count it, Forbes. 
How will you know whether I steal a 
hundred?” 

“Good heavens, man, do you think 

I don’t trust you? Do you think I’d 
stay in this office ten minutes and work 
with you if I didn’t know that you are 
just as all right as myself? Why, in 
Montreal, we were always running out 
somewhere. As long as we left one 
man in charge, they never bothered 
us.” 
The devil has many tools but a lie 
is the handle that fits them all. My 
boys were all brought up in that town, 
and the lead of a big branch was 
generally accepted as something to 
follow, whether it was strictly accord- 
ing to the book or not. Moreover, 
Forbes was a blusterer whose good 
nature made it difficult to quarrel 
with him. 

Being ignorant at first of these 
irregularities, and knowing that Forbes 
was alone among a people of foreign 
language and customs, I was patient 
with him—much too patient. For all 
his cleverness and glib tongue he never 
seemed to make a friend, and I com- 
menced to consider him a 

mysterious and odd-acting 
N stranger. I know now 
nh that it was because 

there was something 
he was not telling 
me. 
When I discov- 
ered about the 
absences from his 
post during office 
hours, and his van- 
ishings upstairs into 


the clerk’s apart- 
ments w'‘th the cage 
door wide open I put 
my foot down with a 
firm hand so tospeak, but. 
Forbessometimes “forgot” 
evenafterwards. “‘But, sir,” 


(Continued on page 28) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


INCREASED Our Deposits 


$500,000 Twelve Months 


T’S HOW you go after deposits that counts nowadays. You 
don’t hear the First National Bank of Westwood, N. J. (population 2,500), 
complaining about dull times. 

“In 12 months we increased our deposits by $500,000 solely by Direct Mail 
Advertising and the Addressograph.” 

You can do the same. The small cost of an Addressograph for increasing your 
deposits will SURPRISE you. Trying it at our expense will CONVINCE you. And our easy 
way of “‘paying for it as you win more business”’ will please you. 

Ten times faster than pen or typewriter the RIBBON-PRINT Addressograph 
addresses anything, everything—exact typewriter style. The same Addressograph cuts cost of 
writing names and dates on statements, interest notices, ledger sheets, etc. 


Sign no order—send no money—just MAIL THE COUPON for FREE TRIAL NOW. No 
obligation— just good business. 


General Offices: 908 VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 


Factories: Chicago, Brooklyn, London Branches in 40 Cities See phone book 
Calgary 


Canada: 60 West Front St., Toronto Vancouver Montreal Winnipeg 


GERINTSIFROM;TY 


3 FREE BOOKS TO 
HELP BANKERS 


1—‘‘How a Bank Gets Business 
When it’s Hard to Get’’ 


By H. B. Grimm, Manager, New Business 
Department, Security Trust Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

2—‘‘Meeting Bank Business at 

the Train’’ 

Also by H. B. Grimm. 

3—‘‘Mailing Lists, Their , Prep- 

aration, Care and Uses’’ 


By P. C. Ufford, Mailing List_ Expert, 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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Twenty-eight 


Periodical Prods 
that sell and 
then keep sold 


the Savings [dea 


FROM an entirely new angle these 
logical, sincere chats inspire 
selective spending, systematic 
saving and regular bank deposits. 
If you're ‘‘from Missouri’’ read ‘em yourself 
‘ Samples on request. No obligation 


BANKERS 
NEW BUSINESS 
SERVICE 


CHARLES H. MOORE 
AND ASSOCIATES 


‘15 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
Complete sales by publicity service for banks 
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he would say, “I can’t get the idea. 
I trust the staff absolutely. I know a 
crook when I see one.” 

“We’re not talking about crooks 
at all,” I made him understand. “You 
and I are here to do what we’re told 
to do by the people who pay us our 
salaries.” 

The boys did not like Forbes, but 
they were afraid of him, afraid of his 
nimble tongue and glib experience, and 
his hypnotic insistence on his own way. 

Then, one day, his cash balanced 
short $2,000. I was out of town that 
afternoon and the discount clerk looked 
up the cash, and thought little of it. 
Forbes was one of those tellers who 
begins asking to have his cash locked 
away at 3:12, comes back again at 
3:15, then asks the manager if he has 
forgotten, at 3:20. His balance had 
often been over or short by grotesque 
amounts, which turned up in the cash 
book a little later or which were easily 
discovered by Forbes himself the first 
thing next morning. But the next 
evening the difference had not been 
found, and Forbes was working away 
at it when 5:30 came. His industry 
was the first thing that made me 
suspicious. I was too late. Long 
after every member of the staff was in 
bed that night, I cross-checked all the 
books and vouchers and satisfied myself 
that Forbes had stolen $2,000, partly 
in our own notes and partly those of 
other banks. The nearest I permit my 
thoughts to approach the word “‘hate”’ 
is in the case of a trusted and traitorous 
employee who indulges his criminal 
tendencies and, to make his fall lighter, 
lays hold of innocent companions. 

Two days later the inspector from 
the head office asked Forbes the 
obvious questions and I heard the 
cunning creature’s subterfuge: “Yes 
sir, I admit that I didn’t take pre- 
cautions. I trusted the staff im- 
plicitly. I suppose I shouldn’t have 
done it.”” How I itched to shout, 
“That man has stolen the money; 
these men here are innocent and 
ignorant of the whole affair!’ but what 
could I do? The cash had been un- 
guarded; any one of that staff could 
easily have taken that $2,000. You 
may convict a man before the tribunal 
of your own conscience, but he will 
still have to appear as innocent before 
“twelve good men and true.” One 
thing I could do. As Forbes’ presence 
in the office was intolerable to us all, 
I had him moved, and we settled down 
in dejection and disgrace to live the 
thing down. Head office’s letters on 
the subject were hard reading. An 
inspection was made immediately, and 
slaves chained to seats of a galley 
could feel like free men compared to 
us during that audit. 

For months every letter or other 
word from head office, or in fact from 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Finest 
*‘Hold-Up’’ 
in the World 


is the hold-up which Safetee 
Glass gives to the bullet 
fired at it —for that bullet 
can’t get through the 
glass! 


Safetee Glass stops the bul- 
let just as effectively as the 
hold-up man is stopped in 
his attempted robbery. 


REAL 

BULLET 
PROOF 
GLASS 


The police departments of many 
cities didn’t believe that glass 
could stop a bullet. So they 
experimented — fired .45 caliber, 
steel-jacketed bullets at Safetee 
Glass—and though the glass 
was cracked, not a bullet got 
through ! 


We want to prove to you, as 
well as we did to the police, the 
truth of our statements—and 
show you how cheaply you can 
buy hold-upinsurance. May we? 


No wire mesh—Just transparent 
plate glass ! 


SEND TO US TODAY 
FOR LITERATURE 


Safetee Glass Company 
Sole Manufacturers 


326 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


anywhere not excluding our own 
customers, was tinged with suspicion. 
But_we stood together, those French 
boys and I, strong in our faith in one 
another, and in our secret belief. 

Then, at the end of those months 
that were years, came the report of 
Forbes’ dishonest connection with 
stock brokers and his discharge from 
the bank. It transpired also that, 
before he came to us, he had been 
secretly married to an _ uncertain 
character and was heavily in debt. If 
trains had not been frequent to head 
office, I should have walked it. I 
had found a club and I laid about me 
with it. 
I left again. A week after, ten days, 
a fortnight, and then the letter came. 
Not a hilarious declaration of release, 
not a pardon at all, not even sym- 
pathy, but nevertheless something 
that meant the end of misery and the 
beginning of hope. The first para- 
graphs were, in fact, just a gentle 
rubbing in of previous hard knocks; 
what we were waiting for was all in the 
general manager’s concluding para- 
graph. Even this required interpreta- 
tion to the staff, which I supplied in 
most liberal terms. The thing is 
photographed in my memory: 

“In view of the further deplorable 
developments in Mr. Forbes’ case, and 
the personal representations you have 
made to us respecting your present 
staff, we are endeavoring to regard the 
matter in a new light. While we shall 
not be prepared at this time completely 
to exonerate the officers concerned, 
we shall hope that they will so conduct 
themselves in the future that the 
occurrence under review may not 
impair their otherwise good prospects 
in the bank.” 

I told the boys that, in my opinion, 
the withdrawal of their salary in- 
creases last half-year was the end of 
their punishment. This proved to 
be the case, but when, at the following 
salary revision, the manager’s name 
was significantly omitted, another 
feature came to light. When I think 
of the concern, the sympathy, almost 
the tears, of those affectionate, demon- 
strative boys, of their absurd overvalua- 
tion of my part—I am sentimental 
enough to think it was worth it. 

We managers are generally a com- 
fortable, well-fed, well-looked-after 
tribe, and generally not in need of 
condolence. Still the very fact that 
the manager is so permanently settled 
in life might fairly come into the cal- 
culations of the junior staff. For 
example, it might be considered by a 
clerk who contemplates doing some- 
thing wrong! Or even by one who 
feels himself prone to do poor work. 
It is quite true that the boss is usually 
immune from suspicion as to actual 
complicity in a loss, or actual partic- 
ipation in the neglect, blundering and 


I think they were glad when | 


shirking which become dramatized and 
immortalized at inspection time; but 
still it is the old man who reaps the 
harvest along with you, and after you 
have gone. Perhaps it was because he 
was lazy or careless that you were per- 
mitted to get yourself and others into 
trouble, but, in the most serious 
things at least, it is because he believed 
in you and trusted you. 

A harrowing little episode of my 
early days as a manager comes strongly 
to mind just here. When a bachelor, 
I was sent to a poor dump of a town 
at the line’s end to do duty during 
the manager’s holidays. It was a 
blustery winter night I spent with him 


Twenty-nine 


checking over his few bills and securi- 
ties. The poor fellow seemed more 
cheerless and hopeless than the village 
itself, which struck me as odd with his 
vacation just ahead. He invited me 
to his home for a late supper. His 
brave little wife received me smilingly, 
although I couldseeshe had beencrying. 

As they were indisposed to talk, I 
regaled them with accounts of the gaiety 
and diversions of a certain large town 
of which I had been hearing. I 
stupidly compared it with their own 
village, and suddenly the wife burst 
into uncontrollable tears, so I left the 
room. Soon after the manager followed 


me, and told of how he had been 


Write for “Parsons Tests”— 


a series of 7 simple paper tests that will 
make you a judge of good business papers 
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HO 


leads 
the World 


seems a business axiom that in practically 
every line of manufacture the most popular 
product is the low-priced product. One out- 
standing exception is Parsons Defendum 
Ledger paper. Defendum leads the world—yet 
Defendum is distinctly a quality ledger paper. 


Defendum more than meets every requirement of 
machine or hand ledger work. It stands right up under 
gruelling handling and excessive erasing. It is uniform 
on both sides, and is produced in a variety of weights 
and sizes to suit the most exacting buyer. 
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You cannot do better than specify “Parsons Defendum 
Ledger,” on your next order for loose leaf sheets, bound 
books, or letter heads. 


Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


PARSONS 


Makers of Good Business Papers Since 1853 
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Home-Study 
Business Courses 


you want an ayy’ high-salaried 
can You can have 


want to fill. catalog and ful 
regarding our low cost monthly payment mg Also 
our valuable book for ambitious men ‘en Years’ 
Promotion ts One.”* Tear out, mark and mail the cou- 
Bow today. No obligation to you. Let us prove to you 
w this step ‘bas helped thousands of ambitious men 
real success. 


Coupon 
LaSalle Extension 


University 
Dept. 1191-R Chicago, Ill. 
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The Well-Guarded 


THE 
AUTOMATIC 


exact date and time of entry, 
other vital data. 
to A. M. and P. M. 


0ose parts. Forty years’ success. 
Write for folder. 


162 Congress St., Boston, 


SECTION 


Safe-Deposit Departments 


of numerous leading banks and 
trust companies use 


TIME STAMP 


to get indis- 
putably cor- 
rect records of 


clerk’s name, customer’s, and 
Accuracy 
guaranteed. Automatic change 


Tamper- 
f lock-base. No rubber, no 


Automatic Time Co. 


trying for years to be moved to the 
very branch I had been talking about. 
The manager there was to be retired 
and my friend had intimation that 
he would be given the post. The 
prospect was heaven to both of them 
formonths. They had, infact, disposed 
of a number of the things they would 
not require in the larger place and had 
leased a house there, when, like a 
thunderbolt in the sunshine, some 
miserable junior clerk, to whom the 
manager had given a chance in the 
bank contrary to the recommendation 
of head office, had falsified a ledger to 
cover up another false entry. The 
manager had somehow omitted to 
check the balance, the loss was in- 
curred, and as a consequence another 
appointment to the larger branch had 
been made. Almost that very day 
their last hope had been silenced. My 
friend took me upstairs and showed 
me his two fine boys and little girl as 
they lay sleeping. 

“It was for their sakes more than 
anything,” he said. ““There’s no school 
here for them, and I can’t afford to 
send them away.” 

That man told me that he had 
suffered because he had trusted too 
much, and we all try to get out of it 
that way. But it’s not true. That 
manager and I both got into trouble 
through a breach of trust— on our own 
part. I am going to give myself a 
little advice, but perhaps you, Mr. 
Accountant, and you, Mr. Ledger- 
keeper, and for that matter you, Mr. 
Junior, might listen and not lose much. 

When a man is offered a salary and 
a list of instructions it would doubtless 
suit him to accept the salary alone, 
except that such would render him 
no longer a man. So you take them 
both. When you accept the salary 
you agree to the instructions. If 
somebody has to stand over you 
eternally to see to it that you swallow 
the instructions, you are not worth 
the salary—notanysalary. Andif you 
promise to stand by the instructions 
without being watched, and then fail 
to do so, why you’ve committed a 
breach of trust. You mustn’t throw 
stones at your subordinates who fail 
to justify your trust when you yourself 
first failed to justify the trust placed in 
you. It would be exactly as fair of 
the bank to give you half the agreed 
salary as it would be for you to perform 
half the agreed trust. And,remember, 
this thing is handed down, not up. 
If you, as senior, are true to your trust, 
your junior in rank generally must be. 
Not so the reverse. Do not let us fool 
ourselves (for we cannot fool others) 
into supposing that the lazy terms 
“trust,” “‘confidence,” “thought it was 
all right,”’ will ever serve for “‘work,” 
“pains,” and “‘vigilance.” 

Yours sincerely, 
THE OLD STAGER. 
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Get Your Statements 
Out Early 


Banks find economy in cutting the 
margins from monthly statements 
in quantity with 
the Pearl Cutter. 


It is a handy ap- 
pliance for offices of 
every kind. Clips 
several hundred 
sheets of ledger 
paper at one stroke. 


The Pearl is strong, 
durable, easily oper- 
ated, well-made and 
nicely finished. 


We also make an ex- 

tensive line of large 

power and hand lever 

cutters, small bench 

shears and tablet 
resses for office and 
actory use. 

Write for further partic- 

ulars and prices 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


Franklin, Mass. 


HOEFER 
MAKER 


AUTOMATIC SAFETY -LOCK 


prevents short-changing when 
coins run out. One operation 
delivers any amount from one 
cent to one dollar. 


Shipped on approval. 


Write for full description and prices. 
HOEFER CHANGE - MAKER CO. 


- 3700 EAST 12TH STREET 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Expert Bookkeeping: Training for position as 
Deposited 
Paid 
For 


Grandfather’s 
Wallet 


depositors at holiday time by the use of 

our unique Grandfather’s Wallet. A 

bill folder made in an original style, of 
heavy chamois paper stock. 


ie can render a real service to your 


Intended for generous distribution among 
depositors before the holidays for their use in 
handing gift money to friends. Dignified 
enough for any bank, priced so that you may 
serve thousands at small cost. 


Direct advertising increases deposits. Gift 
money passed from friend to friend in these 
wallets may easily find its way to your bank 
to open a new account or to build up an 
old one. 


Have your bank’s name meet the eyes of 


grateful thousands at holiday time by the 
use of these unique folders. 


Write for your sample today, 
early inquiry will expedite 
orders for holidays. 


The Banking & Trust Associates 
Marshall Bldg. CLEVELAND 


oral Effect 


The impression your savings depositors 
carry away is not temporary—it’s lasting. 
Above all it must include a feeling of 
security—a sense of protection—a knowl- 


edge that frauds are impossible. Inkless 
Finger Prints never fail to impress de- 
positors with this sense of security. It is 
the surest 


Means 


of positive identification—infallible. This 
method is clean, sanitary and pleasant— 
no ink or soiled fingers. It saves time 
and gives permanent 


INSURANCE 


Poor writers and “cross mark makers” 
appreciate Inkless Finger Prints identifi- 
cation. It protects the depositor—your 
Teller—and you, Mr. Banker. 


Write Now! 


Astor Trust Building, New York 


Bauder Identification Co. 


The Ins and Outs of the House 
Organ 
(Continued from page 23) 


planned to bring about a better under- 
standing of the aims of both. These 
are written in the punchy, effective 
style of the modern newspaper. 

Another thing that this magazine 
does not do is “crib” from exchanges or 
buy syndicated features. This is no 
reflection on the syndicated article but 
is merely the application of the theory 
that there is more than plenty of good 
stuff in one’s own back yard. Much 
prestige is also lent to the magazine by 
such contributed articles as _ those 
written by William C. Redfield, former 
Secretary of Commerce, and Newton 
D. Baker, former Secretary of War. 
The back cover always contains a 
reproduction of the outstanding cur- 
rent advertisement or advertising fea- 
ture. Of course the book publishes 
the usual bank gossip and news turned 
in by correspondents in each of the 
company’s thirty-two branches. 

As for the actual mechanics of 
production, the copy that lends itself 
to illustration is turned over to the 
Monthly’s staff artist, a former news- 
paper man, whose efforts are responsible 
in large measure for the attractive 
appearance of the book. Then the 
copy is marked up as to type sizes and 
layout and sent to the printer. The 
latter returns two sets of galley proofs, 
one to be read for corrections the other 
to be cut up and pasted in a previous 
issue of the magazine as a “dummy;” 
the columns in the old copy thus serve 
as guides. No further proof of the 
book is then seen except one of the 
color for the cover. 

A dull-coated stock had been used 
for the book and cover, up to the time 
of the current economy program. 
Now a less expensive, opaque, dull- 
coated sheet capable of taking a 120- 
line screened half tone is used. 

The color of the “self”? cover is 
changed monthly and the book is well- 
illustrated. Cartoons, sketches, con- 
ventional designs, photographs, graphs 
and charts are all used. 

Only one color is used in the body of 
the book, which is a 7 x 10 publication. 
Copy is set in two columns, each fifteen 
picas wide. The body of the book is 
in 10-point Caslon Old Style, excerpts 
from letters are in 6-point indented and 
small items in 8-point. The major 
captions are 18-point Caslon Bold with 
hanging bank of 10-point, the latter 
being the size of smaller captions. The 
cover mortise contains an appropriate 
cartoon and the titles of articles. 

The cost of producing the book, 
exclusive of the cost of editorial 
service, is about $300 an issue. It is 
distributed free to the bank’s 1,000 
employees and to a growing mailing 
list of about the same size. 


OO VAG 
THE ELLIOTT CO. 
of CamBMOCE MASS 


‘Then why try to reach people by mail 
without an Addressing Machine? And 
why be satisfied with less than the sim- 
plest, speediest, most economical system? 


These Elliott Index Cards print their own 
Addresses 


No more tedious copying. No more duplication 
of effort. Just use these cards for indexing and 
filing your various lists of names. Then, in the 
Elliott ADDRESS-PRESS, these same cards will 
address your circulars, form letters, state- 
ments, etc., forever after. 


Each turn of the crank sends a card through 
the ADDRESS-PRESS and automatically 
prints a different address each time; —60 per 
minute. These addresses cannot be distin- 
guished from typewriting, because— 


tv 


Addresses can be stencilled into Elliott Index- 
Address Cards right in your-own office—by 
anyone—on any standard typewriter. Easiest 
thing in the world to keep mailing lists “‘alive” 
and on the job, no matter whether they con- 
sist of 700 or 7,000,000 names. 


Send for our Free Book ‘*Mechan- | 
ical Addressing” 


The Elliott Co. 


142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Thirty-two 


over and over again. 


you now have. 


‘ja be sent bankers for inspection. 
full information, including prices. 


ECONOMIZE! 


THE FALCONER REMOVABLE CHECK BINDER 


ON’T buy pasteboard covers to throw away when check books 
D are used up. Get permanent cloth covers that can be used 
In many cases the saving over binding 
pays for the cover by the time a thousand checks are used. 
every case by the time 1,500 or 2,000 are used. 


| USE YOUR OWN CHECKS 


It is not necessary to buy new checks. 
There are no patent restrictions and no royalties 
to pay when you use the Falconer Removable Check Binder. 


Well made and durable, they will last for years. 


Ask for booklet C. B. which gives 


THE FALCONER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Bank Checks and Binders 
i GAY AND WATER STS. 


In 


You can use the ones 


Samples will 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


= =| 
Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner, That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are using 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 
character and legibility. 
Our Book “*Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 

RAWSON & EVANS CO., &Weshington 


“Controlled Circulation”’ 


as it applies to the distribution of 
The Burroughs Clearing House is a 
Ae phrase that should receive the serious 
consideration of every advertiser 

tne interested in the development of 
immediate business. 


Make us prove that the 50,000 copies 
of The Burroughs Clearing House 
bank and trust 
nited States. 


are sent to eve 
company in the 
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Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 
HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


| _USE IMPROVED MONEY-BAG SEALS 


Better at 
a Lower 


Cost 
100 PARK PLACE 


E. J. Brooks & Co., Inc., 


NEW YORK CITY 


Letterheads 
Beautifully 
Lithographed 


4000 1-2 
6000 large 


MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave. , Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Fancy and Fact About Women’s 
ing 
(Continued from page 15) 

booklets have been distributed from 
my desk. These were written out of 
my own experience of twenty years of 
housekeeping in comparison with the 
government bulletins, and they are as 
simple as I could make them. Too 
many books and budgets are so intri- 
cate that they require most of one’s 
time to fathom them. 

For years the opinion has been 
prevalent among business men that 
every woman’s bank account is con- 
stantly overdrawn. It is one of my 
greatest pleasures to explode that 
fallacy. For months the average 
number of accounts overdrawn was 
fifteen to eighteen in more than 5,000 
accounts in our institution. In nine 
cases out of ten, women overdrew 
through carelessness. When told that 


their balances are insufficient to meet’ 


their checks, they are quick to respond. 
Many times it is the fault of the 
husband who laughs at her. He forgets 
to deposit to her account the regular 
allowance for household bills that she 
has been counting on in her banking. 

It is an important duty of a manager 
of a Women’s Department to know 
whom to notify when accounts are 
overdrawn. Some husbands are not 
supposed to know that the wife has an 
account, and advice of an overdraft 
directed to them would be more than 
a mistake —it would be a tragedy. A 
careful study of the ledger sheet often 
tells an unpleasant story of domestic 
relations. 

One of the hardest things to combat 
is the tendency of women to hoard 
their savings until a certain amount is 
accumulated. They come in with 
hundreds of dollars tied up in handker- 
chiefs, each hundred in a separate roll. 
Not long ago a depositor came in with 
ten $100 rolls and it was with difficulty 
that I made it clear to her that she was 
endangering her money and her life as 
well, by keeping such an amount in the 
house. She smiled blandly and said, 
“No one knew it.””, Women as a rule 
have a deep sense of patriotism and 
often I can get best results, as in this 
case, by making the patriotic appeal: 
“Suppose everyone kept his money at 
home, or even in boxes in bank vaults. 
How would this country carry on busi- 
ness, and where could banks get money 
for loans?” 

Of course ludicrous mistakes are 
made. One morning when I opened my 
office, I found a woman waiting for 
me. She had reached the bank at 7:30 
o'clock, eager to stop payment on 4 
check that she had drawn in favor of a 
railroad office to pay for a ticket to 
California. When I asked her if she 
had lost the check she said, “Oh no,! 
have it here in my purse.” She had 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


changed her plans about going, and felt 
that in some occult way the mere 
writing of the check called for payment. 
Also there was the girl who asked me if 
a notary was a man who made notes. 


“Once when I refused to deposit a 


check before it was collected, the 
woman who presented the check 
thought I had refused it because it 
was crumpled and soiled. 

But men, too, have been known to dis- 
play profound ignorance of banking 
and its regulations. A young husband 
came to my desk one day to open a 
checking account for his wife. He was 
leaving the city and wished to supply 
her with money during his absence. I 
prepared the deposit blanks for him to 
fill in, gave him the signature card for 
his wife and smiled my approval of his 
husbandly generosity and thoughtful- 
ness. Imagine my surprise when he 
filled in the amount for five dollars! I 
explained that we could not open a 
checking account for so small an 
amount. He appeared dumbfounded 
and asked me in an aggrieved tone 
what his wife would do while he was 
away. I suggested to him that he 
might present her with a five dollar 
bill before he left. 

The most interesting part of my 
work is that which relates to invest- 
ments. Many experiences are heart- 
breaking when all efforts to help or 
prevent are futile. One day an 
obviously poor Italian working-woman 
proudly broughtin $100. She had been 
a year accumulating it in dimes and 
pennies. In return for her money, I 
gave her a certificate of deposit, after 
carefully explaining the interest and 
the terms —three, six, nine and twelve 
months. The next day she came in 
breathlessly demanding her money. 
The ubiquitous “blue promoter 
had sold her some oil proposition which 
would net her ten dollars a month on 
her hundred dollars. In vain did I 
warn her and plead with her. She 
went away with her money tucked in her 
stocking and I’ve never seen her since. 

A widow with six children had 
received her insurance of $6,000 and 
came to me with a call for help. “I 
know you are a mother and can put 
yourself in my place. This insurance is 
all I have to feed, clothe and educate 
these children. So many men have 
advised me to invest it, and I’m afraid 
of every one of them. What shall I 
do?” Unscrupulous promoters are 
constantly on the trail of women. 
Teachers, mothers, nurses and business 
girls come to ask for loans with which 
to buy picture theaters, oil stock, 
rooming houses, furniture and clothes. 

Contact with banks has enabled 
many women to avoid the pitfalls of 
such promoters. It has brought happi- 
hess into their homes by eliminating 
difficulties that often arise from finan- 
cial problems. Women’s departments 


Thirty-three 


“The Locks Were Destroyed 


and the Doors 


Opened. The 


Rest Was Easy— Chicago Daily Tribune 


MASONIC TEMPLE 
LOOT $100,000; 
SEEK EX-GUARD 


Thieves Picked the Boxes 
Holding Most Money. 


Convinced the looting of the safety 
deposit vaults in the basement of the 
Masonic temple, 
State and Ran- 
dolph streets, 


August 30, 1921 


GAIN the banking world 
A is rocked by the news of 
a great Safe Deposit rob- 
bery! Nineteen boxes in the 
Security Safety Deposit Vaults, 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, 
are made to yield $100,000 as 
a result of 30 minutes’ sledg- 
ing and lock-punching. 


Mr. Banker and Safe De- 
posit Owner: it is time to sit 
up and register concern. It 
is time to make your Safe 
Deposit Boxes really SAFE! 
As a step in that direction get 
the import of this incontest- 
able fact : 


INVINCIBLE 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


Have Never Been Robbed 


Sledging lock- 
punching, by which 
means 90 per cent of 
successful safe deposit 
robberies are accom- 
plished, are practically 
out of the question with 
INVINCIBLE boxes. 

Would-be yeggs are 
stopped by — 


Lock Behind 


OARS 
‘The Lack Behied the Lack” 


Sectional Construction 


A stack containing 18 boxes. Similar 
sections contain other standard 
sizes of safe deposit boxes. 


tee Lock’’ 


“The Lock Behind the Lock’* 
is a feature found exclusively in 
INVINCIBLE Safe Deposit Boxes. 
A heavy steel bar behind the Lock is 4 
an extra protection against sledging and ' 
lock-punching. Millions in valuables are 
now secure under INVINCIBLE pro- 
tection. Makeyour patrons’ valuablessafe ; 
by making your Safe Deposit Installation 
INVINCIBLE. Theycan be installed 
sectionally and built to any size. ij 
Write for full information. 


Invincible Metal Furniture Co. 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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Thirty-four THE BURROUGHS 
in banks are not only marshaling 
women’s savings to the benefit of the 
nation’s business upon which their 
husbands and sweethearts depend for 
their incomes, but are also making a 
material contribution toward the 
betterment of American home life. 
The psychology of building new 
business in a women’s department of a 
bank is most interesting. A man’s 
bank account is a commercial thing, 
while a woman’s is purely personal and 
the personal element always enters into 
it. Just so must all advertising to 
women be personal. There should 
aways be a distinct reason for adver- 


: tising letters, such as a vacation-time is a 
Be letter suggesting travelers’ checks, a | assist 
note of welcome to teachers in Sep- ment 
i! tember, holiday greetings, letters of mati 
condolence and even shopping sug- To 
gestions in season. During thrift differ 
week, I suggest budgets to them. thee 
| These letters are personally signed, Is 
| for most women would give scant thro 
attention to a letter signed with a a We 
rubber stamp. TI 
. - As a member of the leading women’s wom 
clubs in the city I often make talks inco1 
Y the magic of modern manufacture, many of the baser ma- | before groups of ee oe budgets, estat 
terials may be transmuted into higher forms of usefulness. 
fe | This conversion is a refining process, by which iron, for example, | women have of. business affairs, the 000, 
may become steel, and rags may be re-created into more intelligently can they manage In 
their own personal affairs. Women of 1 
| W respond to this kind of interest and betw 
| Byron eston Company Record Paper show a wonderful aptitude for business thes 
—a keenness that is almost miraculous, influ 
It is only through a series of most exact and painstaking opera- | considering the short span of time | of m 
tions that paper perfection, as exemplified in Byron Weston — the woman of yesterday and 
* Company’s Papers, is successfully attained and rendered enduring. TI 
visiting bank officials is, ““What are 
_ Byron Weston Company’s Paper reflects the stability of its users. 
service can the Women’s Department con\ 
| . Send for samples of Ledger and Bond Papers. offer?” My answer is that the work a's 
Peds may be divided to come under the we ¢ 
ag B W T C heads of two distinct policies: Foreign, Si 
“ e yron eston ompany or personal promotion among prospects colo 
aap outside the bank; and domestic, or part 
See DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS personal contact work inside. pool 
The personal advertising consists of and 
letters (of which we sent out 30,000 in Bus: 
one year, personally signed and written east 
on special stationery), and speeches in tuni 
clubs and schools and parent-teachers’ cage 
100% Bank Circulation | tH E A associations on such as bank- 
TAA E BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE i ing for women, thrift, budgets and busi- chec 
rae The only financial magazine published that TYPEWRITER | | nessconditions. Last winter I addressed aski 
sed trast company in the United States. STAND churches, 
It offers exceptional opportunities to advertisers the Department Eco- chal 
interested in reachin i ective nd F. O. B. an classes an : p , ment 0 ° 
— oo $6.50 Detroit nomics in the University of Kansas. witl 
<i AG Write for rates and further information Inside, our duties are: who 
Positive Guarantee To open all new accounts, making say 
| | Personal friends of depositors and bus’ 
BG 174" x14". "Will last a ti e- | | teaching them to use their check books by A 
ze BOOK Suitable for small office and | | and write deposit slips. | 
BAN Kl NG use. To establish a Home Service Depart- we 
4 Tells how you can prepare to take ae oe Oe ee See ment by estimating family budgets for Sign 
the cashier’s place by studying at clai 
home in spare time. Send for copy at once. customers. B 
eet ite Settee Auto Parts Mfg. Co. To help and advise with investments. el 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FINANCE To assist customers in making out his 
37 McLene Building COLUMBUS, OHIO income tax blanks. ™ 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


To answer all credit inquiries from 
stores and banks concerning women. 

To assist with loans for women. 
When the collateral is acceptable, the 
note is signed and it needs only the 
O. K. of the officer of the Loan Depart- 
ment. When there is no collateral and 
the loan is obviously impossible, the 
loan is refused, and the officer’s time 
is thus saved. 

To follow accounts, and obtain 
re-opened accounts if possible. 

To take care of business for out-of- 
town depositors. 

To give general information on 
various subjects. When the customer 
is a new arrival in the city, I often 
assist her in finding a house or apart- 
ment, or even servants, and give infor- 
mation concerning the shops. 

To have infinite patience in adjusting 
differences in balances. ‘This includes 
the explanation of monthly statements. 
, Is it worth while to appeal to women 
, through a special department? Does 
a Women’s Department pay? . 

There is a rapidly growing number of / A Re JS / d 
women who either earn their own A Z mp H 


} incomes or who manage their own 


L Federal Income Tax represents $900,- 
; 000,000 of income. / \ ) T d / 
e In our bank alone the initial deposits 0 ec S a H Od H Ss 
1 of women in one month average : “ye 
1 between $60,000 and $80,000. Add to is by means of the system that eliminates the possibility of all 
5 these facts the subtle and ever powerful errors due to copying and that provides neat, legible typewritten 
\ influence women exert over the affairs copies of not only the Permanent Register but also of the Tickler, 
é | ofmenand the question is answered. Note Notice and both makers and endorsers’ liability records. 
d 
; | The Well Known Diogenes— EVERY BANK NEEDS THE 
In Reverse 


t (Continued from page 20) fs\ 4% ON 
it convenience and some expense. But 
k we're not sorry, except for Sam, that 


e we did it. 
a, Sam blew in from Bal’more—the 
ts colored section. He was a man of INI 
or parts, having functioned as a barber, 
pool room proprietor, chauffeur, porter Simply because EVERY operation in the making of a note is done at ONCE. The 
of and other varieties of public servant. alone around Errors reduced to the absolute minimum, 
: ; . a and the liability records are up to the minute ALL the time. It is a system devoid 
in Business was rotten in all his lines out of all complications, running along so smoothly that no Bank that has once installed 
n east, he said, and he craved oppor- it will willingly go back to old time methods. 
in tunity to prove his usefulness in Chi- 
3° cago. Read What a Few of Our Clients Say: 
. oug one some time ago an nd it very Satis- ave ever used,— mmercia an. antoul, . 
s1- checks and a small amount of cash, ee National Bank, Selins Grove, We are using your system and find it fills all 
ed asking us to en 8 checking account as Ie fully comes up to all you claim for it and the wind tore og ot thirds nae old 
‘om im for it an or wor oa eas Wwo-' vi 
bs protection against the results of any longer we use the good features become Salem National Ca. 
0- chance acquaintance he might pick up apparent.— Farmers State Bank, Oxford, Mich. Salem, New Jersey. 
wit i i >. 
is WRITE TODAY FOR LITERATURE! 
whom he had acquired a fund of hear- Whee. che. Mac bin 
. . a e n eration ote egister has done for other anks it 
ng Say information. If he bought a small yours—no matter if your note and loan business is $5,000 or $5,000,000 can. 
nd business, he would like to pay for it A postal card will place full details on the desk of any Banker interested. 
ks by check. 
Sa 
m had an open countenance and THE Union Savincs Systems Co. 
rt- we took him on, obtaining a specimen ois ‘ a 
for signature on the bank in which he Good Things for Banks Lancaster, Penna. 
claimed he was known in Baltimore. 
ts. Before we had received advice as to CanapiAn Distrisutors: Bustness Systems Ltp., Toronto 
yut his identity, he came in and said he 
would like to withdraw all the money, 
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Thirty-six 


Raised, Snow 
white Glass 
Letters 


When Banks Like This Use 
Flexlume Electric Signs— 
FebEXLUME Electric Signs add to the architectural 


effect of a building. Raised, snow white, glass 
letters on a dark background—they are perfect day 


signs as well as night signs. They have greatest read- 
ing distance, lowest upkeep cost, most artistic designs. 


Let us send you a sketch showing a 
Flexlume Sign to suit vour Suilding 


FLEXLUME SIGN CoO.,, 27 Kail St., Buffalo, N.Y- 
FLEXLUME..-Electric Signs Made Only by The Flexuume Sign Co. 


Mr. Banker: 


Are you getting the maximum results out of your 
territory? 


ATURALLY, you want to increase the number of your depositors and 

N the amount of your bank’s deposits. We know that the Home 

Safe has helped to solve this live, throbbing problem in scores of banking 
communities all over the country. 


We would be glad to send you—without obligation on your part—detailed 
plans for the proper presentation of this proposition to your community. 


We manufacture many different models of Home Safes and would be pleased 
to send illustrations or samples of all models, if desired. 


, THE BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION! 
19-21 WARREN STREET NEW YORK CITY 


THE BURROUGHS 


as he wanted to leave right away for a 
southern town. 

Sam’s performance as a lightning 
mind-changer and _ hurried  train- 
catcher aroused my _ suspicions. | 
told him as softly as possible that, 
while I thought he was O. K., he had 
become entangled in a system absolute- 
ly necessary to our protection, and he’d 
have to wait until things worked out. 

Two days later a letter from the 
Baltimore bank said that, although 
Mr. Washington was not very well 
known to them, he having carried only 
a temporary account, they felt sure that 
things were all right. So we gave him 
his money in American Express money 
orders, and he went on his way not 
exactly rejoicing. 

Now, that was hard to do. But in 
such cases, as well as in the more 
frequent matters of small loans where 
no risk is involved, it is the duty of the 
counter-man to hew to the line, no mat- 
ter how unpleasant the hewing becomes. 

The tactful counter-man can make 
himself a tremendous force in building 
good will for the institution that em- 
ploys him. Thatis one of the first things 
that he is paid for. And good will was 
never built upon anything but service 
and friendliness — and helpfulness. 

From this it follows that the counter- 
man cannot obviously hold himself 
aloof. He can, as I have said, main- 
tain a certain internal reserve, a pro- 
tective distance between himself and 
the people with whom he deals; but 
outwardly he must be genial, must be 
friendly and considerate. 


ing to see me, I make it a point always 
to greet those who are standing on the 
other side of the counter. A friendly, 
“Hello, Jim,” or “Just a minute, Mr. 
Sweitzer, and I’ll be with you,” has a 
lot to do with establishing the “we” 
feeling that should exist between a 
bank and its patrons. 

Nor should this friendliness be 
restricted to mere outward manifesta- 
tions in conduct. The counter-man 
should be ready to help the patrons of 
his bank, and should have the courage 
to help them even when they are 
likely to believe that he is standing in 
their way. In such cases as refusing 
small loans that are plainly the begin- 
ning of a bad habit, I mean. 

If I were to describe the ideal 
counter-man, I would say that he is a 
man who can always put himself into 
the shoes of the man on the other side 
of the counter—yet always keep the 
principles and policies of his bank 
uppermost in his mind. As well as 
figure with a man, he will be able to 
laugh with him—but not to the extent 
that his friendship leads him into loose 
judgment. Because when the possible 
results of that loose judgment develop 
—well, as the saying is, “you can 
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When a number of people are wail- | 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
The Bank Appeal to the 


Imagination 
(Continued from page 25) 


If you have felt a falling off in your 
business, call and consult our New Business 
and Service Department. We feel sure 
we can help you. We have many sugges- 
tions to offer, one or more of which, we 
feel sure, you can apply to your business 
with much success. 

If you are optimistic and, like ourselves, 
have not felt the so-called business depres- 
sion, callanyway. Our New Business and 
Service Department will be glad to have 
you explain just why you are busy and 
going ahead when the other fellow is 
standing still or going backward. Your 
business methods imparted to your less 
successful business competitor will, no 
doubt, help him, and the more successful 
business men, the 
better conditions 
will be for you and 
for business gen- 
erally. 

Business condi- 
tions will,ofcourse, 
in time, improve 
themselves, but 
why wait and 
probably lose out? 
Let us all believe conditions to be normal 
and they will be so, or nearly so. If the 
goods you hold were bought at high prices 
or if you are wiebaeclbe: sell. Sell even 
at a loss. It will stimulate business and 
you will be able to make up your losses by 
increased business later. Buy when the 
price is right, both in business and in per- 
sonal matters. Don’t keep money out of 
circulation by hoarding; Poo it in the 
bank, where it belongs, and get your 
friends to do likewise. 


Fig. 6. Merrily we roll 
along 


EGARDING the beautiful auto- 
mobile float, a photograph of 
which is reproduced (Fig. 6), H. T. 
Cooney, cashier of the State Bank of 
Woodstock, Woodstock, IIl., writes: 
“Our float was used in a parade here 
recently. The car was covered with 
white ‘excello’ and decorated with red 
poppies. The girls carried white para- 
sols covered with poppies. The wheels 
were made to 
represent silver 
dollars and the 
sign read ‘Roll 
Your Dollars to 
the State Bank 
of Woodstock.’ ”’ 
I’ll say this is 


good advertising. 

HE advertise- 

ee... ment of the 
American Securi- 
= ty & Trust Com- 


pany, Washing- 
Mig. 7. Praised. by ton,D.C.,headed 
“The Depart- 
ment of Labor’ (Fig. 7) is one of a 
series featuring different departments 
at Washington. This particular adver- 
usement was highly commended by 
Roscoe C. Mitchell, director of Public- 
ity, Savings Division of the Treasury 
Department, who wrote: 
“I want to congratulate you on the 
high character of your’ newspaper 


are getting this message of safety 


The desirability of positive check security 
is being told to millions upon millions of 
readers each month. Big national maga- 
zines are carrying the message of absolute 
check safety into every nook and comer 


of America. 
Super-Safety Insured bank checks 


are fast coming to be recognized 
publicly as the very safest check that 
it is possible to use. 


Thousands of bankers have already 
realized the great value existing for 
them in positive safety. They offer 
definite check protection to every 
depositor, and the removal of danger 
is reflected at once in greater confi- 
dence, which means more business. 


These checks PAY DIVIDENDS. 
Use them properly and they will 
prove to you that they are splendid 
“business-builders.” Our national ad- 
vertising helps you to attract your a 
public. Use that powerful attraction. 


$1,000.00 of check insurance c# 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE DESIGN 
ON EVERY CHECK YOU SIGN 
Protected by individual bonds of 
The American Guaranty Company. 
These checks are the safest you can use. 


covers each user against loss. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
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You can increase your deposits and 
make your bank more successful and 
of greater service to the community 
by using direct advertising. 


prints anything that can be typewritten, 
handwritten, drawn or ruled—form 
letters with the clean-cut appearance 
of neatly typed originals—bulletins— 
illustrated circulars and forms—with- 
out typesetting, without trouble and 
almost without cost. 


ONLY ONE MODEL 
$43.50 COMPLETE 


The Rotospeed does anything that any stencil 
duplicator can do. It is simple and accurate. 
It costs less because it is sold by mail. Write 
for samples. We will send you samples of 
Rotospeed work used by other banks and show 
you how you can use the Rotospeed to your 
advantage and profit. 


FREE TRIAL 


We will send the Rotospeed with complete 
equipment on free trial to any bank. Use it. 
Try itout. Compare it with any other dupli- 
cator at any price. It will save its cost before 

ou have to decide whether or not you want to 

eep it. Mail the coupon for booklet, samples 
and further details of this free trial offer. Mail 
the coupon now. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
626 E. Third Street Dayton, Ohio 


AILNOW 


The Rotospeed Co. 
626 E. Third St. Dayton, 0. 


Please send me, without obli- 
gation, details of your free trial 
offer, descriptive booklet and 
samples of work printed on the 
tospeed. 
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advertisements. They are not only 
original and interesting, but at the 
same time they are applying the vision 
of tomorrow to the need of today. I 
was especially pleased with the adver- 
tisement appearing in yesterday’s edi- 
tion of the Washington Evening Star. 
If the habits of thrift can, through 
intelligent publicity such as is dis- 
played in your advertising, be incul- 
cated in the minds and lives of the 
American people—if from a _ spend- 
thrift nation we can become a thrifty 
nation—then something of far greater 
importance than the saving of billions 
of dollars will have been gained.” 


i New York State where only 
mutual savings banks are allowed 
to use the word savings, it is not every 
bank of that kind that takes ad- 
vantage of that fact so well as has been 
done by the Home Savings Bank, 
White Plains, 
whose advertise- 
ment headed, 
“The Word 
‘Savings’ Our 
Trade Mark”’ is 
reproduced (Fig. 
8). 


THE WORD 


“SAVINGS” 


LORIDA has 
not suffered Fig. _gavings” as a 
with bad times to — 


the same extent as the other southern 
states have. Therefore stock jobbers 
have been doing a big business there. 
The Barnett National Bank, of Jackson- 
ville, has been doing some extensive 
newspaper advertising with the purpose 
of off-setting the work of the get- 
rich-quick promoters. Here is one: 


ARE YOU BUYING STOCKS? 


The humble home of the native Floridian, 
removed from lines of travel, has built of 
rough boards a “‘lean-to’”’ for the use of 
visiting relatives or the traveler who finds 
himself in the locality when night falls. 
As this primitive guest’s room is often 
occupied by vendors of medicines, books 
and ee machines, it is known to the 
Cracker’s family as the “‘agent’s room.” 

Today these rooms are frequently 
occupied by the wily stock salesmen, from 
whom even the lowly fail to escape. 


FLORIDA IS INFESTED WITH 
STOCK JOBBERS 


The wire-tapper, aristocrat among 
crooks, is a winter bird and wings his way 
northward in April. The seller of doubtful 
stocks is a year-round pest. He abounds 
in the countryside, the city and the 
hamlet. His oily smile and clammy 
handshake neither your office nor your 
home can evade. The widow with 
insurance money is a choice prospect. 

The opportunity he offers is something 
to wonder at. He usually has “only a 
few shares left” and seldom speaks of 
dividends under 100 per cent. Yet the 
trash he sells will pay dividends when 
‘Eskimos camp on the St. Johns. 

You should always question the safety 
of stocks that promise sure and large 
returns. 

Money is hard to make and hard to 
keep. o not risk your funds in schemes 
that vanish overnight and leave you 


THE BURROUGHS 


Where Are New Depositors 
Coming From? 


Right this minute there are sitting at 
desks and working at benches thousands 
of men and women to whom a safe de- 
posit box can be rented. ‘Then the next 
step is to make them a depositor. 


Barshal Safe Deposit Boxes make the 
kind of an impression that pays profits. 
Built in units they build up horizontally 
and vertically in perfect alignment. You can start 
with a few units and add others as you need them. 


Ask us for full details of how we help you rent 
boxes. The Barshal representative in your terri- 
tory gladly explains this successful plan. 
The Barshal line includes Metal Furniture, 
Steel Filing Equipment, Ornamental Bronze 
and Iron Work, Banking Room Fixtures 


FA EL EQUIPMENT /, 


CLEVELAND O 


FARSHAL Security 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


COIN 
WRAPPERS 


High Grade 


“ACME” 


Tubular Coin Wrappers 
for Less Money 


Send for 
Samples and Price List 


We Guarantee 
Right Prices, Quality, 
Prompt Delivery 


Salesmen: Desirable territory still open 


ACME COIN WRAPPER 
SALES COMPANY 
Goebel Building 
Detroit - Michigan 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


discouraged and your confidence shaken. 

Before buying a stock ask yourself these 
questions: 

Are the company’s officers men of 
standing? 

Is there a demand for the company’s 
product? 

Is the demand such that periods of 
business depression can have little effect 
on earnings 

Are the assets of the company not only 
sufficient, but in excess of the requirements 
for safety? 


YOU SHOULD ALSO CONSULT 
YOUR BANKER 


While he claims no superior knowledge, 
vour banker has sources of information and 
opportunities for investigation not avail- 
able to the average individual. In the 
meantime keep your money in his bank and 
be content with the steady income from a 
savings account until you can find an 
investment that will stand investigation. 

That which is good will bear scrutiny. 


OME very interesting human 
interest advertisments are being 
done by the McKean County Trust 
Company, of Bradford, Pa. They are 
written by E. E. Lindemuth, president. 
Judge their quality from this one: 


SUCCESSFUL MEN 


On Main Street, Bradford, within a block 
and a half of our office, are four successful 
merchants, leaders in their lines, and well- 
off as regards worldly goods. At least 
three of these men started as “bundle 
boys.” They had their heads and their 
hands, and very little else, except the 
determination to get ahead. 

This community, and the world gener- 
ally, is on the lookout for the young man 
who “makes good.”’ Pleasure before work, 
and spending rather than saving, will not 
bring success. 

Many young men starting out in life too 
soon become discouraged. Success and an 
independent position seem too far ve: 

Just drop in and ask any one of these 
four men how he did it. You will learn 
just what patience, perseverance, industry 
and frugality can do. 

And every one started a bank account at 
the very beginning of his business career. 

MCKEAN COUNTY TRUST CO., 
Bradford, Pa. 


A Safe Steal 


(Continued from page 22) 


Would President Perkins have dared 
to take such a chance? Could he have 
slipped the currency into his safe de- 
posit box? 

When John stood in front of Presi- 
dent Perkins again he was dripping 
with exaggerated politeness. “I will 
find the girl—I will find her,” he 
uttered in President Perkins’ face, 
“Tl find her if I have to bail out every 
well in Ferndale and go over the roofs 
with a spyglass.” 

“T’ll wait right here,” said President 
Perkins, winding one of his lower 
antenne around a chair leg. 

John was back in four minutes. 
Isabel was with him. You’d never 
guessed from her manner she had one 
thousand dollars in uncut bank notes 


= her. She was so sweet, so cream- 
e. 


Actual Size, 


Copper Bronze 
334" x4" 


Finish 


2,000 Banks Cashed 
In on the Liberty Bell 
Last Christmas! 


These banks opened more new Savings Accounts last Christ- 
mas than they ever did before. They were Savings Accounts 
that were to be given to others—each one accompanied by a 
Liberty Bell Bank. And it was the Bell Bank in its cheerful 
holiday attire and our attractive Christmas Window or Lobby 
Display that secured these accounts. This is admitted by 
these institutions, for other Christmas Campaigns had been 
previously put on without success. 


A savings pass book as a Christmas gift lacks the true 
Yuletide spirit. No wonder one hesitates in selecting it as a 
gift for another. It is cold, drab, unresponsive. But when 
the Liberty Bell Bank in its attractive Christmas attire is pre- 
sented in connection, it makes a REAL Christmas gift that is 
certain to be appreciated. For the Liberty Bell Bank appeals 
to EVERY true American. All of the sentiment attached to the 
famous Liberty Bell is reflected in its replica—the Liberty Bell 
Bank. And it is this sentiment that explains the unusual 
amount of new business that is being secured by banks who 
are using this unique home safe. 


—— Special Christmas Campaign Offer!— 


Any order for 100 or more Liberty Bell Banks placed now will include our new 
Christmas Window or Lobby Display FREE OF CHARGE. The regular price of 
this display is $5.00. This will be sent you in addition to all the rest of the ad- 
vertising supplies in the way of Christmas movie slide, newspaper copy, attractive 
window display card, and newspaper cuts. With an order of 500 or more, special 
folders are furnished. The FREE services of our Publicity Department are also 
offered you to assist in creating a demand for these safes. Bells ordered now 
will be wrapped in holly paper and tied with tinsel cord if desired and need 
not be paid for until Jan. 10, 1922. Simply filling out the coupon below will, with- 
out obligation, bring a Liberty Bell Bank and key to you, a picture of our Christmas 
window display, and samples of other advertising matter that will be furnished. 


Tear Off Here and Mail TODAY 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co., 


Madison Avenue and W. 103rd St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Please send us a Liberty Bell Bank and key, all advertising matter and full par- 
ticulars regarding your Liberty Bell Christmas Campaign. 


Name of Bank 


City 
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Guide 


The Animal Thrift Book 

Thrift After Mother Goose 

Present Day Problems 

Capital—Shall We Export It 
or Use It for American 
Business 


Federal Income and War Tax 


Organization and Service 


INTERESTING BOOKS 
OF INFORMATION 


We have prepared for our customers a series of book- 
lets that deal in an interesting and novel way with actual 
facts, the making and managing of money and the 
eventual leaving of it. We shall be pleased to send you 
any or all of the following publications: 


Europe Made Over 


it is— What it does 


Trust Services 


Care of Securities 
Trusteeship of Property 
Administration of Estates 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Complete Banking Service 


Over $55,000,000 Invested Capital 


Every Man’s Income Tax 
The Trust Company— What 


1920-1921 
rty Descent —By the law 
Illinois or by your Will 
aa new method for the Care 
and Control of Securities 


Passé 


does away with dripping candles—-spluttering seal- 
ing wax—poor impressions and burnt fingers— 
prevents fire hazard. 


This machine is easy to operate—ten times quicker 
than old time methods—saves one-half the sealing 
wax—pays for itself in short. time. 
you one on trial without obligation to you 


ELECTRIC SEALING MACHINE CORP. 


Age old methods have no place 


in modern business institutions. 


Let us send 


316 West 31st St. New York 


Adopted 
by 


U. S. Treasury 
U. S. Post Office 
U. S. Custom House 
Atlantic National Bank 
National Surety Co. 
S. W. Straus & Co. 
Solomon Bros. 
& Hutzler 

Equitable Life 

Assurance Society 
Bernstein & Co. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Bordens Farm Products 


Prominent 
Jewelers 
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She sat with satanic sweetness and 
watched the northern lights play in 
President Lem Perkins’ frosty blue 
eyes as he groped mentally for «a 
proper opening. Oh, Isabel’ was an 
actress. And she was as natural as a 
kitten. But no gesture of John’s or 
President Perkins’ escaped her. 

It was only seconds but it seemed 
minutes to John. He mopped his head 
mechanically and often. Would 
President Perkins ever open his 
face! 

“You’re among friends, Miss Ami- 
don. A thousand dollars in new cur- 
rency has been taken from our vault.”’ 
President Perkins blurted it out in a 
fever to get the sad news on record. 

Isabel Amidon stiffened her trim 
form in her chair and gave John a look 
that made his teeth chatter. “So I’m 
among friends!” inquired Isabel, run- 
ning up the scale. “How do you get 
that way, Mr. Perkins? You’ve got 
to show me the core.” 

“They was the same notes John 
showed you. They ain’t here now.” 
President Lem Perkins waived his 
hand airily as though she knew, all 
right. 

“Get up and tell this bird I haven't 
got his notes!’ ordered Isabel, looking 
at John. 

“It may be — — ” began John, 
lamely. 

“How’s he know all of a sudden 
they’re gone,” snapped Isabel. ‘‘Per- 
haps Mr. Perkins has been in the vault 
recently,” she suggested with frosted 
sweetness, turning a war-like eye on 
the president of the bank. 

President Perkins turned suddenly 
in his chair. ‘‘As president of this 
bank,” he said witheringly, “I order 
you not to leave this room.” And to 
John: “I shall get Cal Brewster, chief- 
of-police, since she prefers to be 
searched.” 

“Go ahead and pull out your hair, 
Mr. Perkins—it’s only hitched on one 
end. Remember you were the last 
one in the vault. You can’t hang it on 
me.” 

President Perkins obtained a firm 
clutch on his chair arms. He stood 
on his hind legs, his undertaker’s coat 
unfurling its tail with a cat-like kick. 

Both John and Isabel sprang to their 
feet. 

“Don’t go near him! Stand away!” 
Isabel grabbed John by the sleeve. 

President Perkins felt fitfully where 
John and Isabel were staring. His 
hand closed on something hanging from 
a string from one of the two buttons 
which always guard the stern sheets 
of an undertaker’s coat. With a 
snatch he yanked it in front of him. 
His eyes dilated wildly. 

Twice President Perkins’ jaws 
worked squirrel-like before he obtained 
action from his paralyzed pipes: 

“It’s them!” he said with an effort. 
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Double-entry had 


its origin in Genoa 


Double-entry bookkeeping dates back to mediaeval 
Italy. The earliest known accounts kept by this method 


relate to municipal affairs, and were approved by EVERY accountant and every pur- 


Simone Boccanera, Doge of Genoa, in 1340. 
“Ready Records for Accounting.”’ It’s 
The next great innovation in accounting had its free—ask your stationer for a copy. 
origin in America. The Loose Leaf System, introduced 
within the memory of most men who read these words, 
has brought about another revolution in bookkeeping Ledgers 
methods. Ledger Sheets 
Bind 
National Loose Leaf Books and Ruled Sheets are rec Holders 
used in the accounting departments of many of the Bank Forms 
country’s largest financial and business institutions. Price Books 
‘ A Ring Binders 
Among these are the H. B. Claflin Company, Vitagraph, Columnar Sheets 
Inc., and the Clyde Steamship Company. - Commercial Forms 
Baltic Binders, made by National Blank Book Com- Sradente’ Moteuleske 
pany, are liked by accountants because they are hand- 


somely made, easy to manipulate, and give long wear. BALTIC BINDERS 


Heavy double board covers, steel hinges, 
Look for This Trade Mark When You Buy Bound in Corduroy with Red Cowhide 


back and corners, gold tooled. 
(| NATIONAL /) 


Loose Leaf and Bound Books 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
111 RIVERSIDE HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Top Lock 
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ON 


What Shall We Spend on a 
Publicity? 
< Saves Time for Busy Bankers (Continued from page 14) 
a by the bond officer. They will cost on C: 
: an average 6 cents per copy, over all. T 
S The Bond Department’s mailinglist will Bi 
“ include its own regular customers and N 
at a selected number of the investment 
at prospects whose names appear in the 
4 Trust Department list. Its mailings 
will total 5,000 at a time so that its | 
annual requirements will be 40,000 N 
Deep sienna te pieces of mail matter, at 6 cents each, D 
listed and unlisted items— or $2,400. This gives a Bond Depart- St 
3. per tickets not Newspapers $1,080 
4. tickets Direct by Mail 2,400 
The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them. Total $3,480 Li 
Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time- Whole-Company Publicity: Thead- | 
Saver Check and Deposit Tray. _ vertising manager has now finished his_ J T 
ing. a a 
Go tellers or clerks; attention to the final item, adver tising by 
the left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand lists them. Apply the principle that is solely for the prestige of the the ; 
of the currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. institution as a whole and cannot be soul 
Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver charged to any department directly, liabi 
Check and Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all but must be prorated among them all. sour 
machines. No bank too small to use profitably. Some advertising of this character is buds 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR A LIMITED PERIOD published outside of the bank’s com- sam] 
a munity and ranges from a monthly wea 
e quarter-page in the organ of the state mus 
Coleman Tim e- Saver Company bankers’ association, to a series of smal 
1014 Dime Bank Building DETROIT, MICH double page spreads in The Saturday expe 
Evening Post. dep: 
— Some of it is local advertising of a clear 
good will and general prestige charac- with 
ter, such as special announcements © az 
when conventions visit the city, special one : 
niversary is celebrated by the city or 
; time when the city holds its annua 
Bank Advertisers Need +1.p.mecGregor || time when the city 
Donative and good-will advertising 01 
MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising 4 complete cyclopedia must have its place. The advertising deps 
or trust company should know to get the best results from onveions. ein | manager will endeavor to keep this to men 
the last word on this subject. 388 pages profusely illustrated. Price $5.00 postpaid. the narrowest possible limits, but he ew 
The New Business Department The intensive cultivation of present will generally find that a certain and 
secure new ones are the keynotes of this book. Price $1.25 postpaid. amount of it must be done. . ¥ bran 
67. : Just what its title implies—a practi- The probabilities are that if his own Suck 
BANKERS Bank Advertising Experience for those willng to lesen by inclinations were consulted the adver- 
PUBLISHING the successful experience of others. Price $2.25 postpaid. tising manager would charge all of this yo 
COMPANY The Book of Thrift The “20th Century Poor Richard.” Worth its non-departmental publicity, not to ‘ 
oss enna’ pink Seba = ctr weight in gold. 350 pages. Illustrated, cloth- advertising, but to some account that = 
ee Price for all four MacGregor books together $8.50, a saving might be headed Good-will Exp ense. A 
of $1.62. Sent on approval to any bank or trust company However, they must goin as advertising prin 
and a budget for non-departmental Li 
publicity is drawn up. It is in round list { 
figures because it is, to some extent, a men 
— contingent fund. mek 
DVERTISING of today must do more than build good will, maintain Banking Magazines... .... $3,000 ak 
prestige and insure future sales. It must also produce a satisfactory aE : sour 
volume of immediate business. Subscription to national men 
There is no better or more certain method of developing immediate advertising campaign, bud; 
business than through the advertising columns of a magazine concentrating on - Trust Company Section, 
your primary market. A.B. A 500 Ci 
Business, with its monthly circulation of 160,000 copies going to the best business hte caer, RCE a a to at 
executives of the country, offers exceptional opportunities to advertisers interested Announcements in local fact 
in reaching the rich business market. ee 1,000 than 
Ask the Business Manager for rates and detailed information. Local donation advertising. 500 com 
BUSINESS Total $5,000 tisin 
Burroughs and Second Aves. Detroit, Michigan Recapitulating all these separate it is 
budgets, the advertising manager Gan 
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\ 
arrives at the following summaries: 


‘ Summary by Departments 
Savings Department..... $24,800 
Commercial Department.. 2,660 


Trust Department....... 12,600 
Bond Department....... 3,480 
Non-Departmental 
$48,540 
Summary by Mediums 
Newspapers............. $12,520 
Direct by mail.......... 17,120 


Street cars and billboards. 14.400 


Banking magazines...... 3,000 
Subscription to national 
advertising campaign... 500 
Local donations......... 500 


The budget above may be considered 
as a financial statement, the summary 
by departments showing liabilities and 
the summary by mediums showing re- 
sources. Obviously, changes in the 
liabilities will mean changes in the re- 
sources. If the institution for which a 
budget is being prepared differs from the 
sample bank and trust company which 
we are discussing, its advertising budget 
must be regulated accordingly. A 
smaller bank will not require such large 
expenditures and a bank that has fewer 
departments will be able to cut whole 
classifications out of this sample budget, 
without detriment. Furthermore, 
a smaller community than the ideal 
one of 500,000, which we have used as 
a basis for discussion, will not offer, 
perhaps, the same number of publicity 
avenues and the resources side of the 
budget can be correspondingly 
simplified. 

On the other hand, many banks have 
departments, such as Foreign Depart- 
ment, Escrow Department, Real Estate 
Department, Farm Loan Department, 
and the like, which are not among the 
branches of our hypothetical institution. 
Such banks will have to prepare more 
complicated budgets than the sample 
above. But the general principle, I 
think, may be applied to any bank’s 
advertising problem. 

And very briefly stated, that general 

principle is as follows: 
_ List the services you have for sale; 
list the selling resources at your com- 
mand; find out what it will cost to 
make a proper use of these selling re- 
sources; allocate this cost by depart- 
ments; and prepare an advertising 
budget accordingly. 

Certainly it is the part of wisdom not 
to attempt the impossible, but the mere 
fact that he must ask for more money 
than has been spent before by his 
company ought not to deter an adver- 
lising manager from submitting a 
Tationally planned budget. Moreover 
it is his duty to use whatever force he 
Can develop in the councils of his 
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Chicago 


Most 
Effective 
Window 
Display 
Whether 
Using 
HomeSafes 


or Not 


(Copyright A. 


Size 17x 9—Untarnishable Brass 


$5—SENT ON APPROVAL 


Read Our Home Safe Ad Below 


Are the leading banks in practically 
every state using our home savings 
banks? Why do we sell more home 
banks than all other manufacturers, 


combined? 
BECAUSE 


Our home banks have been proven, by twertty 
years’ test in service, to be: (1) the most reliable 
in structure, (2) the most practical in design, 
(3) the most attractive in appearance. 

They are the most popular with depositors and 
the most productive of new accounts and 


deposits. 
AVOID 


Inferior home safes. Why erect a beautiful 
building with fine fixtures to impress the public, 
and destroy the effect by placing unattractive 
safes in the home, where they are really 
branches of your bank? 


Sept. 30, 1921 


5840 Banks 


In over 3,000 cities and towns, representing 
every state, are using our modern home 
safes; and the number is increasing daily. 


Now Made By Us 
16 RECORDING 14 NON-RECORDING 


| SIX STYLES FOR FOREIGN USE | 


30 STYLES OF HOME SAFES 30 


In addition to our famous recording safes, we 
make more BOX SAFES than all other manu- 
facturers combined. Our BOX SAFES are 
of modern design and structure. 


Our Home Safes are a PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT — Not an Expense 
This is proven by the fact that banks which 
adopt them continue to use them permanently, 


ordering additional supplies from month to 
month and year to year. 


The Automatic Recording Safe Co. 
Manufacturers of ALL styles of Home Banks 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
(ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS) 
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STRONGHART LUX HOME SAFE 


PRICES ON OUR 
FULL LINE 
LOWER THAN 
PRE-WAR 
PRICES 


Write Us Today for 
Fi 60 Page Catalog 
Illustrating 30 Styles 
as of Pocket Banks 
and Home Safes 


Lux Size 
Buy Direct From the Manufacturer and Secure Protection and the Lowest Prices 


We are Distributing COMPLIMENTARY to Banking and at Institutions a Beautiful Reprint 
in Sepia Photogravure of the First Savings Bank. Size, 15 in. eady for Framing. rite 


for One Today. This Picture Should be Displayed in the abby ‘or Window of Every Bank 


STRONGHART COMPANY 


1510-12-14-16 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. Eastern Sales Office: Times Sq. Bldg., New York City 
Leading Manufacturers of Savings Banks and Bank Signs 
STRONGHART SERVICE CORPORATION—AFFILIATED 


PERSONAL SERVICE TO DESIROUS OF THEIR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
; D AUXILIARY BUSINESS EXTENSIO 


A CHRISTMAS SOUVENIR@ 


THAT WiLL ADVERTISE You 
ALL NEXT YEAR 


Instead of giving some trin- 
ket that is quickly discarded, 
use this inexpensive, hand- 
some Match Box Holder of brightly 
polished nickel silver. Every man 
who smokes wants one and will con- 


tinue to carry it. Just the thing to 
send to prospective customers during the 
holiday season, or to pass out to customers. 


Your Advertisement 
on Each Holder 


Creates continuous interest, 
exciting favorable comment of 

eat business building value. Word- 
ing of your own selection appears in 
sunk letters on the round plain panel 
on the front and on the back edge. This is your 


opportunity to give something different. Write 
now for sample and prices. 


Jas. H. Matthews & Co 


Established 1850 
1456 Forbes Field, Pirrspurcn, Pa 


FREE 
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organization toward getting his budget 
approved. 

If his reasoning does not appeal to 
his executives, they, at least, have a 
definite and clearly understandable 
basis to go on, and they may indicate 
what items should be cut down in the 
interests of economy. 


Lessons That the Depression 
Taught 


(Continued from page 9) 


only abroad, where our organizations 
are still intact, but back in our own 
inland sections, where the banker, 
farmer and manufacturer have not 
realized their dependence upon foreign 
countries. It is usually the fate of the 
pioneer to be criticised and blamed. 
Big American banks have been pioneer- 
ing in fields that will later prove 
profitable to American business and 
themselves. Back inland, many a 
community has learned that its pros- 
perity depends upon selling local 
products abroad, or getting raw ma- 
terials for industry. Bankers and 
other community leaders are writing 
to their congressmen, urging better 
organization of their consular service, 
better commercial and statistical in- 
formation, and legitimate government 
aids to business, while there is also 
marked appreciation of the great 
statistical and selling organization our 
banks have built up abroad. 

“We have not only cut down solicit- 
ing and service activities, but our whole 
organization — about one employee out 
of ten has been dropped. But the 
lesson here, I think, is to avoid going 
too far with retrenchment. Today, 
banks are using all their resources try- 
ing to take care of more business than 
they can handle. But tomorrow, sup- 
ply will catch up with demand, and 
then solicitation and service will again 
be necessary. If we go too far, we will 
find ourselves without men trained to 
get and take care of business. 

“We were spending more than a 
million dollars a year for service. Did 
you want to go abroad? This bank 
would buy your steamship tickets, 
have your passports vised, take care of 
you in foreign ports. Did you want 
help in making out your income tax 
return? We would do it gladly. Today, 
while such service is not suspended 
altogether, we look first to see if it is 
going to pay us. If Charles M. 
Schwab came in and asked for help in 
making out his income tax return, he 
would get it, because he is a good 
customer. If an attorney next door, 
not a depositor, sent us one of his 
clients, not a depositor, we would not 
have the staff to take care of him. 
Certain service to banks in handling 
exchange and making foreign drawings 
have likewise been cut down. We 
find no resentment, either, because 


(Continued on page 46) 
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cA Time-Saving Device 
Adaptable to Any Equipment 


Endorse your checks as you list them—automatically. 


Get rid of the noise of hand endorsers. Save the 
time they lose. Eliminate their mistakes and delays. 


You can put our automatic check endorsers in 
your office today without altering your present 
equipment — Nationals are adaptable to all types 
of calculating machines. 


They'll help you make clearings on time. They'll 
reduce errors in your transits. They'll save you 
money and cut your labor costs and put an end 
to the usual troubles that go with handling a great 
many checks in a hurry. Made by 


MORKRUM COMPANY 
World Building, New York City 1410 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 


NATIONAL CHECK 
ENDORSER 
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Send For a Sample 


SAVINGS BANK 
Without Charge to You 


Finished in Verde Antique or Nickel if preferred. 
Substantially constructed. ‘oins cannot 
shaken out. 

70 cents each in 1,000 lots 

All deliveries made promptly 


Speer-Rosefelt Sales Service Corp. 
M. & M. Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


CLIP THE COUPON 


and we will bring you 
positive proof that the 
Calendar Savings Bank 


is a sure-fire “Savings Ac- 
count Builder.” The cal- 
endar feature of thissavings 
bank constantly and 
keeps the thought of wy Age 
fore the owner; in fact, he is 
compelled to save if he wishes to 
keep the calendar up to date. 


getting service furnished by a 
corps of courteous, bonded sales- 
men who get the results that we 
guarantee. Detailed information 
will be sent to you as soon as the 
coupon reaches our office. 


Avail yourself of our account- | | 


Sample banks sent upon request. 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co., 
M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


(Continued from page 44) 


outside banks themselves face the same 
necessity for limiting service. 

“Some of the best lessons have been 
learned by our employees. In decid- 
ing who was to be dropped, we let the 
inefficient and careless go first, then 
those who had been here the shortest 
time. The effect on morale has 
been remarkable. A job is valuable 
nowadays, people are willing to work 
harder, be more careful, double up and 
do well by concentration the work that 
was being done sloppily by two or 
three employees. Some departments 
have been cut down to one man, and 
others put in charge of assistant 
managers. But every effort is made 
to keep the skeleton of the organiza- 
tion together so it may be expanded 
when the tide turns. 

“Finally, we have learned again that 
life is an adventure.. Our executives 
have been going through an ordeal the 
past year. Investments made by cus- 
tomers and friends, on their recom- 
mendation, in enterprises that seemed 
thoroughly sound, have not proved 
immediately profitable. Investors have 
turned upon bankers in such cases, 
accusing them of misrepresentation 
and worse. Most of the enterprises 
complained of are good, and will pay 
in time, but people have been led to 
expect security with immediate and 
unfailing profit. They have forgotten, 
in good times, that new enterprises are 
always an adventure, and bankers bear 
the reproach. With us, I think, this 
will lead to greater conservatism in 
enlisting capital, and more emphasis 
upon the speculative nature of enter- 
prises.”” 

“‘We old-timers have been contrast- 
ing the panics and runs of other days 
with the present orderly depression,” 
said a veteran bank executive, “and 
the contrast is all in favor of our new 
currency and banking system. Hav- 
ing apparently abolished panics, the 
optimist looks forward to abolishing 
depressions. If that could be done, I 
wonder would it be wholly good? 
Every depression amounts to Teacher 
Experience bringing us back to school. 
Even in the dead-level prosperity that 
the economists hold as an ideal, with 
protection and consumption, trading 
and finance, employment and seasons 
as accurately balanced as a cat on a 
back fence, there would be human 
nature to reckon with. 

“‘Human nature doesn’t seem to be 
able to stand even rational prosperity. 
When things are going good, values 
get blurred. The difference between 
credit and capital is a handy illustra- 
tion. The man who has been borrow- 
ing money to buy materials and make 
goods, wants to step over the line and 
borrow for building or machinery. The 
bank man may not lose sight of such 
differences, but even for him credit and 


THE BURROUGHS 


PHILADELPH 
NATIONA 


SERVICE 


The element of service in 
the abstract may be over 
emphasized in advertising 
for bank accounts: up to 
a certain point ‘‘service’’ 
is pretty generally stand- 
ardized. 


Some of the distinctive 
service advantages at the 
disposal of our corre- 
spondents are: 


twenty- four-hour 
Transit Department. 


Private telephone wires 
to New York and to the 
local telegraph office. 


No charge for telegraphic 
transfers of funds. 


Direct collection service. 


All-items, cash and col- 
lection, wherever payable 
in the United States, re- 
ceived at par. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Determines Profits 
ge lay between selling price 


that few merchants or manufacturers 
knew their costs; hence did not know 
their profits or losses. 


counting, hence the increasing demand 
for qualified cost accountants. 


thorough and pe It is under the personal 
of t 


Auditing, Business Law, and preparation for 
C.P.A.Exams. Send for “Accountancy Booklet, 
prices and terms. 


Cost Accounting 


and cost. The fact is simple; yet 
the U. 8. Industrial Survey found 


Business efficiency requires cost ac- 


Our Course in Cost Accounting is sincere, 


e author, R. J. Bennett, C. A., 


Other Courses include Senior Accountancy» 


Industrial Correspondence University, Inc. 
(Proprietor Bennett Accountancy Institute) 
Dept.L. Perry Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


capital are thrown out of balance in 
other ways. Money is lent for actual 
production or mercantile turnover. 
Rising prices and increased volume 
call for larger and larger loans. Bit 
by bit, in spite of himself, the banker 
extends credit beyond limits justified 
by the capital that the borrower has 
invested in his business. The latter 
may be using this borrowed money 
efficiently and safely, but when 
retrenchment begins and prices fall 
and volume shrinks, the bank may be 
forced into an unwilling partnership 
with him while he is working back to 
proper balance—and he may not 
succeed. 

“Every boom marks an advance, 
some of it permanent, in the shape of 
increased productive capacity, and 
some of it the false gain of speculation. 
Every depression is a time for checking 
up results, separating the real gains 
from the false ones, and consolidating 
them. When we abolish both the 
depression and the boom, it will be 
because we have nothing more to learn. 
I do not expect to see Experience close 
her school in my time.” 


Following a Check 
By M. L. HAYWARD 


HE fact that no legal point is 

settled until the highest court has 
decided it, and that even then, occa- 
sionally, the court overrules itself, is 
illustrated by the case of Legniti vs. a 
New York national bank. 

In this case one Legniti gave a firm 
of New York bankers a certified check 
for $3,450 with which to purchase a 
cable transfer to Italy of 18,000 lire. 
The banker deposited the check with a 
New York bank, failed to transfer the 
funds to Italy, and went into bank- 
ruptcy, with an overdrawn account at 
the bank. 

Legniti then claimed the face of the 
check from the bank — the bank claimed 
the right to offset the check against 
the bankrupt’s indebtedness, and the 
Supreme Court of New York decided 
in favor of Legniti on the ground that 
the bank was a constructive trustee 
for him. 

This decision of the Supreme Court, 
being the ruling decision at the time, 
was duly cited by the writer in The 
Burroughs Clearing House. 

After the case was reported, how- 
ever, it was carried on appeal to the 
New York Court of Appeals which 
reversed the decision of the Supreme 
Court and decided in favor of the 
bank, on the ground that there was no 
trust relation between Legniti and the 
bank, and that to hold otherwise 
would make him a preferred creditor, 
contrary to the spirit of the bank- 
Tuptcy laws. 
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Place Your Signature Cards on 


Acme Visible Equipment 


Bank executives when trans- 
ferring signature cards from 
drawer files to visible equipment 
have discovered the startling 
fact that as many as 20 % of the 
authorized signatures were 
missing. 


Acme Visible Equipment discloses 
every missing card, prevents misfiling 
of signature cards and places them 
so that each is instantly accessible. 


Tellers using Acme refer to their sig- 
nature cards more frequently than 
they had been doing with cards 
hidden in drawer files. 


An Acme Visible Signature file will 
conserve valuable time for your tellers 
and patrons alike—it will aid your 
bookkeeping department to expedite 
clearings. 


Everywhere banks now use this “‘all 
steel but the cards’? equipment for 
time saving, service and the protec- 
tion it gives. 

Its ready reference multiplies many 
fold the value of your signature file. 


The coupon will bring you 
complete information 


Acme Visible Equip- 
ment is_ effectively 
applied by banks to 
all of the following 
records: 


Central File 


Stop Payment 
Register 


Transit Index 


Vault Renter’s 
Record, etc. 


cACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


2 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


VISIBLE 
ACME RECORDS 


2 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EQUIPMENT 
ALL STEEL 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY (1121CH) 


Send catalog and submit detailed information in visualizing records. 
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Forty-eight 


ITH Burroughs- kept 
records covering all 
phases of his business, any 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 


tf . Date September 30 1921 
SOLD 
man can run off a profit Dow 
j Previous Inventory 26,7%1L8A2. 
and loss statement few Merchandise Purchases 62,469.41. 
minutes at any time. These 
figures offer convincing Less Present Inventory 
4 evidence to the banker that a 
the business man KNOWS Cost of Goods Sold S454 5.7.4.0 
5 ie just where he stands. INCOME FROM SALES 
Sales 2582756. 
Less Cost of Goods Sold S45 145.7.4.- 
GROSS PROFIT FROM SALES 4143114.2.% 
EXPENSE 
Rent 25.0.00.0~ 
Light, Heat and Power 4458.3 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph 833.92 
Interest, Discounts and Allowances 
Salaries 82 2.5.7.5.- 
Taxes and Insurance .81548- 
Delivery Expense 558225 - 
Depreciation 
TOTAL EXPENSE 23970833 
NET PROFIT FROM SALES 1.7,3.4099% 
ounts Earned 862149 
rest Received 876.35 
giiscellaneous Income 183.73 
TOTAL OTHER INCOME 922278 
TOTAL INCOME .19,26326s 
Less Bad Debts ¢ 


17,5.4994 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


More figures in any business make 
that business a better credit risk 


‘THY do you, as a banker, ask your customer for a statement of the condition 

of his business before granting a loan? You have a twofold purpose—first, 

to protect the interests of the bank; second, to satisfy yourself that the customer’s 
request for credit is based on sound business judgment. 


As a banker you are trained to oper- 
ate on facts—not guesswork. You 
know how important a detailed state- 
ment is to you in determining a credit 
risk. You must realize how much more 
important this same information is to 
your customer in the daily conduct of 
his business. 


Business management based on accu- 
rate, up-to-the-minute data is essential 
tosound financing. Better bookkeeping 
means better customers for the bank 
and better credit risks. 


And that is the principle. behind 
Burroughs Machines. 


For years the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company has been advocating 
more complete figure records in banks 
and business. Banks have been quick 
to realize the importance of figures and 
the value of machine accuracy and 
speed. Business men are coming to 
realize more and more the importance 
of up-to-the-minute figure information 
in buying, selling, controlling credits 
and general business management. 
The majority also realize that machine 
methods of figuring are as applicable in 
their business as in banks and are pro- 
ducing corresponding savings. 


Daily figures showing sales by lines, 
sales by departments, condition of out- 
standing accounts, purchases, disburse- 
ments and other essential data. give to 


Adding — Bookkeeping — Calculating @Y Machines 


the business man an effective means of 
controlling every activity. He knows 
which lines to push and when to push 
them, which lines to buy and in what 
quantities, which clerks are selling, 
which customers are slow-paying and 
delinquent. 


With figures he can lower the outgo 
tax—the waste of interest charges on 
dead stock, the waste of having money 
tied up in bad accounts, the waste of 
having inefficient salesmen, to say 
nothing of the small profit-eaters in any 
business. 


As in the banking field, there are 
different types of Burroughs Machines 
for different commercial uses. For the 
small business, one Burroughs will 
handle all the work, while in larger 
concerns certain types of Burroughs 
Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating 
Machines can be used for special jobs. 
Burroughs Machines handle any com- 
mercial figuring job quicker than it can 
be handled in any other way—just as 
they do bank figuring jobs. And each 
machine will more than pay its way in 
the business. 


If you would like to have further 
information about the application of 
Burroughs methods to business in gen- 
eral or to specific figure jobs, call the 
nearest Burroughs office or ask your 
Burroughs representative the next time 
he calls. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Figures for the Income Tax 


The figures Uncle Sam asks for once a year are 
the same that your customer needs every day 


|B igteee’ SAM asks for detailed and accurate information about every 


man’s business once a year. 


He wants facts—not guesses. 


The banker wants a complete statement periodically from every 


borrower. 


Yet the business man himself has a 
more important use for those figures— 
to conduct his business profitably. 
And that, too, is a case where facts— 
not guesses—are required. 


Uncle Sam, with his income tax re- 
quirements, is making America a nation 
of bookkeepers. Many business men, 
in compiling income tax information, 
have uncovered leaks and losses that 
have crept into the business and eaten 
a big hole in their profits. Other busi- 
ness men, using Burroughs Machines to 
get daily figures, have discovered and 
headed off similar leaks by having the 
facts before it was too late. 


On the opposite page is a Burroughs 
advertisement addressed to business 
men and designed to show them that 
the figures they need every day—and 
the ones Uncle Sam needs once a year 
—can be quickly and economically ob- 
tained through the use of Burroughs 
Machines. This advertisement is only 
one of a series, but it is of particular 
importance just at this time since it 


SECTION 


He, too, wants facts—not guesses. 


appeals to the business man to start 
1922 with accurate and complete 
records. 


We want you to know of the effort 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany is making to get business men to 
adopt better business methods—an 
effort that will result in better busi- 
ness men, better bank customers and 
fewer failures. 


We want you to know, also, that 


different styles of Burroughs Adding, 


Bookkeeping and Calculating Machines 
handle all phases of commercial ac- 
counting work as quickly, accurately 
and with proportionate savings as do 
similar machines in banks. 


You will find it to your advantage to 
acquaint yourself with the most up-to- 
date business practices and improved 
methods of handling business problems 
so that you can be of greater service to 
your customers. And it is doubly im- 
portant that you do so just at this 
time when business men are planning 
for the new year. 


A» Bookkeeping — Calculating 
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CLEARING HOUSE Fifty-one 


Also Lessen the Outgo Tax 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 8s 


HIS advertisement 


Uncle Sam needs your figures 
November 12 issue of O 
The Saturday Evening nce a Year But if you wait until he calls for your tax return before 
Post. Adaptations of youstart looking up the figures, you know what happens. 
h : d Many a man wished last March that he’d had some 
system in operation in 1920 that would have saved 
in other national pub- hours of extra work and a bill from an expert ac- 
lications in November. countant or lawyer besides. 
Perhaps you thought then, that it was too late to 
change your bookkeeping’— but now is just the time 
to plan to start 1922 on the right basis. 


You need them Every Day 


The records that give thousands of Burroughs users 
complete daily knowledge of their business trans- 
actions are the same records that make an income tax 
return merely a copy of totals already on their books. 


It does not increase expense to keep accounts that 
way —for whatever the machine costs is more than 
paid for by what it saves and what it earns. It means 
less expense and more profits to have daily knowledge 
of sales, costs, goods in stock, accounts receivable, 
net profits and earnings of departments. 


This is the easiest way to get them 


Put a Burroughs on your pay-roll and see how quickly 
it will pay for itself, after which it will earn 
increasing profits. 


Let a Burroughs representative show you how busi- 
ness men in many lines of business have found book- 
keeping difficulties done away with, income tax 
worries abolished and their business operations 
benefited in many other ways. 


Consult your banker or telephone book for address of the nearest Burroughs 
office, or write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Machines 


The above advertisement is one of a series For years the Burroughs Adding Machine 
given wide circulation by the Burroughs Adding Company has been advocating better records in 
Machine Company to bring to the atten- business. The appeal is particularly timely just 
tion of men in all lines of business the now, as the logical time to install a better 
importance of better business records. It system of bookkeeping is at the first of the 
points out, as well, the simplicity of machine year. Help your customers get on a better 
bookkeeping in keeping these records up-to- footing in 1922 by suggesting better control of 
the-minute. their business based on figure facts. 


Burroughs 


Adding — Bookkeeping — Calculating GY Machines 
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Guaranty State Bank, Ranger, Texas 


DOWN IN TEXAS WHERE THE SUN 
SHINES BRIGHT AND HOT 


The employees in this bank keep cool 
and comfortable in the hottest weather 
because they are protected by 


WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND PRICES 


Western Blind and Screen a 


2700 Long Beach Avenue LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


605 Wells Building, 
CHICAGO 128 N. Wells Street 


NEW YORK 103 Park Avenue 
ATLANTA 459 Chandler Annex 
KANSAS CITY Mutual Building 
PORTLAND, ORE. 81 Fourth Street 
SAN ANTONIO 523 Hicks Building 
DENVER 212 South Pearl Street 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 
FORM 4070-50M-11-21-aDV.(c606) 
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An old bank in its new home 
selects 100% L. B. Equipment 


The Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. of New Orleans has been a user of 
L. B. equipment since 1906. Due to increased business they have 
recently moved into a new building, a model of economical arrangement 
for the company and of efficient service for the client. 


This bank scoured the country for the most efficient filing equipment they could 
get. Every filing cabinet and systems manufacturer had an opportunity to compete. 
And L. B. equipment—worth thousands of dollars—was selected exclusively. The 
bank is now 100% L. B. equipped. The excellence of L. B. past performances 
figured to some small degree, of course, but it was the superiority of L. B. equip- 
ment that actually earned the order. 


Library Bureau commodities—filing cabinets, card cabinets, card ledgers and 
supplies are the accepted standard for bank needs. Library Bureau systems insure 
banks 100% service from their equipment. Library Bureau service relieves banks of 
most of the work incident to establishing these systems. 


There is an L. B. bank specialist in an office near you. It will pay you 
to know him. Invite him to call and discuss the requirements of your bank. 


Libraggm 


1reau 


Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems oe wood and steel 
Oundea 187 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan avenue 
Albany, 51 State Street Erie, 323 Commerce Bldg. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton Street Worcester, 527 State Mutual Bldg. 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor Street Fall River, 29 Bedford Street Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver Bldg. lF. W. Wentworth & Co 
Baltimore 14 Light Street Hartford, 78 Pearl Street Portland, Me., 665 Masonic Bldg. ‘San Francisco, 539 Market Street 
Lirmingham, Vault Floor, Jefferson Houston, 1116 Texas Avenue Providence, 79 Westminster Street Seattle, 108 Cherry Street 
County Bank Bldg. Indi anapolis, 212 Merchants Bank ae, 1223-24 Mutual Bidg. Oakland, 305 Thirteenth Street 
Bridgeport, 989 Main Street Bidg. St. Louis, '805-815 Arcade Bldg. McKee } Wentworth 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl Street Kansas City, 215 Ozark Bldg. St. Paul, 131 Endicott Arcade Los Angeles, 440 Pacific Electric 
Cleveland, 243 Superior Arcade Louisville, Ky., 508 Republic Bldg. Scranton, 409 Connell Bldg. Bldg. 
Columbus, 20 South Third Street Milwaukee, 620 Caswel! Block Springfield, Mass., Whitney Bldg Parke 
Denver,450-456 Gas and Electric Bldg. Minneapolis, 428 Second Avenue, Syracuse, 401-407 ‘Gurney Bldg. Dallas, “09 Field Street 
Des Moines, 203 Hubbell Bidg. South Toledo, 620 Spitzer Bidg oc. Adam 
Detroit, 1416 Washington Bivd. New ‘Orleans, 512 Camp Street Washington, 743 15th Street, N. W. ‘sult Lake City, 204-205 Ness Bldg. 
FOREIGN OFFICES—London Manchester Birmi ngham Cardiff Paris 
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Your Cancelled Check Service 


Holding business is a matter of giving service. 


One way of serving your patrons is to keep 
their accounts so that any detail is available 
on request. 


You can’t find a better file for customers’ 
cancelled checks than our 10-drawer steel 
section with its 20 feet of filing space. 


It keeps checks safely and neatly; a simple, 


“quick glance” indexing system makes every 
check available instantly. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Offices in 52 cities, 
manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors : 
Copeland - Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 
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